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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 


THE LABOR ENCYCLICALS 
TODAY 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


Durinc May oF THIS YEAR celebrations were held in many parts of 
the world commemorating the twin anniversaries of the great social 
encyclicals, Rerum Novarum of 1891 and Quadragesimo Anno of 


1931. While these public demonstrations are added proof that there 
is an ever-widening interest in Catholic social teachings,’ it is well 
to bear in mind that much remains to be done to improve current 
methods of studying, interpreting and applying these principles. Let 
us also not overlook the fact that within the Catholic world itself 
there still linger attitudes of nonacceptance or purely verbal affirma- 
tion of the basic social teachings of the Popes. When Rerum Nova- 
rum was promulgated, there were some “Catholics who looked 
askance at the efforts of workers to form associations of this type 
as if they smacked of a socialistic or revolutionary spirit.”” This 
sounds strangely familiar at the ‘present time when many people 
are in the habit of labeling “socialistic” every social program that 
happens to run counter to their particular interests or prejudices. 
Quadragesimo Anno also had some rough going among Catholics. 


l[ndicative of this is the thorough, objective study by a non-Catholic, Prof. Melvin J. 
Williams, Catholic Social Thought (The Ronald Press, 1950). See also the excellent 
work by Fr. J. Cronin, Catholic Social Principles (Bruce Publishing Co., 1950). 


2Quadragesimo Anno, par. 30, ed. N.C.W.C. 
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Six years after its release, Pope Pius XI found occasion to raise the 
following question: “What is to be thought of the action of those 
Catholic employers who in one place succeeded in preventing the 
reading of Our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, in their local 
churches? Or of those Catholic industrialists who even to this day 
have shown themselves hostile to a labor movement that We Our- 
selves recommended?” 

There is no doubt that since Quadragesimo Anno was published 
labor has made enormous strides in this country and management 
has paid ever-increasing attention to the problem of good industrial 
relations. But we still seem to be far from a full understanding of 
the meaning of the Papal encyclicals. Too often we get lost in dis- 
cussions of intricate details and lose sight of the broader issues. In 
other parts of the Western world, conditions seem to be even less 
favorable as far as actual relations between labor and management 
are concerned. Unfortunately it is precisely in some countries often 
referred to as Catholic that significant groups of management still 
are engaged in some class warfare “from above.” In recent years 
they have taken advantage of the generous economic aid given by 
this country to strengthen their own economic position without show- 
ing any concern about the extremely low standards of living of their 
workers. Thus we must note the paradoxical fact that, while labor- 
management relations have improved greatly in the United States, 
an unintentional by-product of the American foreign aid program 
has been to continue and even aggravate class divisions abroad. To 
remedy this situation it is necessary for certain private American 
organizations to exercise greater restraint in their statements dealing 
with labor problems in foreign countries.‘ The building up of 
defense against communism is too often viewed only as a military 
and economic problem. Unless we also emphasize the implications of 
social justice taught in the encyclicals we might be building on sand. 

The anniversary provides a welcome occasion to review the cur- 
rent state of thinking and action revolving around the Papal doc- 


8Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, par. 50 (ed. Paulist Press). 

4A particularly annoying example of this attitude was given recently by the European 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers and the National Foreign 
Trade Council when they tried to intervene in the internal affairs of the German Federal 
Republic, threatening withdrawal of foreign capital in the event of the adoption of the 
Co-determination Law giving labor some representation on the boards of corporations 
in the heavy industries. Of course the law was adopted. 
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trines on labor. From time to time such a reassessment is necessary. 
For this need derives from the nature of these Papal letters them- 
selves. They contain fundamental teachings on the status, the duties 
and rights of labor and of desirable patterns of labor-management 
relations. In developing these doctrines the Popes frequently refer 
to particular social conditions and circumstances as they prevailed 
at the time of the promulgation of the encyclicals. It follows that the 
lasting significance of the doctrines on labor for later times can be 
realized only if the interpreters have a thorough understanding of 
their own contemporary social and economic setting and are able to 
analyze the difference between the ideologies and institutions char- 
acteristic of 1891 or 1931 and the specific problems of the middle 
of the twentieth century. We will therefore outline some of the 
changes in modern society which took place since Rerum Novarum 
was issued. This will facilitate the understanding of the specific 
relevance .of the Papal social teachings in our day and age. 


I 


Rerum Novarum produced immediate important results here and 
in Europe. It made clear that no legitimate objections could be 
raised against the participation of Catholics in the trade-union move- 
ment of this country—where the American Federation of Labor 
was gaining strength after the eclipse of the Knights of Labor. In 
Europe it inspired the founding of Christian trade unions because 
the already existing labor organizations were strongly Marxist and 
did, therefore, fail to measure up to those fundamental require- 
ments of sound unionism that had been explained so carefully in the 
encyclical. But apart from these effects in the field of labor organiza- 
tion, this great document of Leo XIII was largely neglected in this 
country, at least during the first decade of its existence. The reasons 
for this early lack of interest and the later ascendancy of the impor- 
tance of Catholic social doctrines in public awareness are highly 
significant, and it is necessary to examine this development in some 
detail in order to gain full understanding of the present situation. 

In the sixty years since Rerum Novarum our Western world has 
gone through many revolutionary changes, progressing at an ever- 


5Compare the detailed study by A. Abell, “The Reception of Leo XIII’s Labor Ency- 
clical in America; 1891-1919,” Review of Politics, Oct., 1945. 
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accelerating pace. At the beginning of this period we were still liv- 
ing in an age of illusion. This was followed by the interval of the 
age of depression. Now the age of a long struggle for the safeguard- 
ing and revival of all our basic beliefs and institutions is at hand. 

As the total situation becomes ever more critical an increasing 
number of people who feel less and less secure turn their attention 
to the social teachings of the Church. The liberal who has lost his 
bearings, the capitalist in his never-ending search for “bulwarks 
against Bolshevism” have belatedly discovered the labor encyclicals.° 
This rising general interest in Papal pronouncements certainly de- 
serves to be welcomed. But at the same time we must beware of a 
certain bandwagon psychology and the danger it represents for the 
correct exposition and development of Catholic social principles 
which cannot be divorced from the more fundamental propositions 
of Christian philosophy. Hence we must resist certain attempts to 
interpret the labor encyclicals in a manner which would fit them 
into the framework of economic liberalism, extreme capitalism or 
exaggerated statism. 

In 1891 the age of illusion was still in full bloom. The prevail- 
ing mood of society was a boundless optimistic belief in Science, 
Technology and Progress. Everything associated in the minds of the 
moderns with the “middle ages” was looked upon at best with con- 
descension; it did not command widespread attention or literary 
analysis and discussion. The intellectual and social climate of that 
age was not favorable to Papal social teachings. Rerum Novarum 
was issued at the high-water mark of social evolutionism and a gen- 
eral feeling of cultural achievement and self-congratulation. Capi- 
talism, despite intermittent panics, was firmly established. It seemed 
to be growing stronger, thereby refuting the dire forecasts of collapse 
voiced by Marx and Engels. On the other hand socialism, which for 
all practical purposes in those days was merely anti-Capitalism, grew 
stronger among the working classes of Europe. The strength of this 
movement was nourished by the still unrelieved misery of the ma- 
jority of wage-earners. Working hours were long, wage rates low; there 
were many abuses in the employment of women and children; little 
protection against industrial hazards existed, economic security for 


®See Josef Solterer, “Quadragesimo Anno, Schumpeter’s Alternative to the Omnipotent 
State,” Review of Social Economy, March, 1951. 
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wage and salary earners was unheard of. Depending on the social 
status of the individual, the solution to these ills was said to be found 
either in greater doses of capitalism or of socialism. But capitalists 
and socialists alike agreed on the paramount importance of inex- 
orable economic forces, the former hoping that they would work out 
to perpetuate the existing system by the mechanism of the market, 
the latter looking forward to its inevitable transformation into 
socialism. Conforming to the prevailing thought patterns of evolu- 
tionism and materialism, these attitudes and expectations centered 
entirely around blind impersonal social forces. The noneconomic, 
human problems created by modern industrialism were understood 
neither by capitalists nor by socialists. But the message of Leo XIII 
is based precisely on this fundamental level of the problems of 
human dignity in modern industry. All his specific statements refer 
back to the existential aspects of living in an industrial setting. 

Rerum Novarum rejects the mechanistic concept of an inevitable 
class struggle; it does not recognize the “laws of the labor market” as 
the guardians of a just wage; it stresses the need to overcome the help- 
lessness of the individual industrial worker through the mutual aid 
provided by labor unions; it outlines in some detail the duty of the 
state to intervene for the betterment of working conditions and the 
protection of the rights of wage-earners.’ 

In the sixty years since the release of Rerum Novarum the rate of 
technological advance has been accelerated beyond anything that 
seemed conceivable at the end of the last century. But people have 
lost the naive faith that better means of production can in themselves 
bring about a better society and a more meaningful human existence. 
The great pride in technical and scientific achievements is accom- 
panied today by apprehensions about their ominous military and 
political implications. 

When Quadragesimo Anno was written, many illusions about capi- 
talism had already been shattered in the cataclysm of the great de- 
pression. The experience of mass unemployment had completely 
changed the outlook of millions of people. Socialism too was viewed 
far more soberly and critically by its own adherents—especially in 
countries where socialists had participated in government and had 


™See Rerum Novarum, par. 15, 34, 36, 23, quoted from the text appended to The 
Christian Social Manifesto, by Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., 1931). 
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influenced both legislation and administration after World War I. 
The fundamental economic problems seemed to be further from solu- 
tion in spite of the remarkable improvement in the standards of 
living. But this disenchantment with a once proud secularist in- 
dustrial society made people more receptive to Quadragesimo Anno 
than the preceding generation had been to the first labor encyclical. 
Nevertheless the twenty years separating us today from Quadrage- 
simo Anno seem to be a longer period in terms of our collective 
experiences than the forty years that had elapsed between the first 
and the second Papal letter on labor conditions and the social order. 

There is a fundamental difference between the age of depression 
and our age of struggle. Twenty years ago it was still possible to 
assume that the emergency was temporary in character. Today we 
have fully realized that ours is a continuing crisis which is not sub- 
ject to quick and easy solutions, whether military or social. Those 
problems of the economic instability of business and the insecurity 
of labor which occupied the foreground of thinking twenty years 
ago have been solved in our era of war and defense economies. But 
all this occurred at the cost of creating a far greater degree of purely 
political insecurity and tension. 

Thus the problem of labor has ceased for the time being to be 
predominantly economic. It has blended into the larger aspects of 
the situation of individuals and free associations in the total crisis 
of modern society. Those domestic differences between capital and 
labor which were one of the main topics of the two Papal letters 
have been superseded by the necessity of preserving cooperation in 
a unified front fighting against communism. But this tendency of 
modern society toward single-mindedness carries with it dangers for 
the future of labor relations. For the manufacturers of urgently 
needed defense equipment it offers a great temptation to retrace the 
steps of recent social gains and to enhance their economic and 
political position under the banner of the enduring emergency. For 
this reason it is necessary to review this’ new situation in the light 
of the fundamental teachings of the encyclicals. 


II 


In our age of struggle all the most powerful and efficient devices 
of modern industry are geared to the defense of social institutions 
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and values. Economic activities and social relations have become 
involved in these efforts to overcome and to resolve the recurrent 
deadly threats of nihilistic totalitarianism. This basic situation must 
be borne in mind in any attempt to relate the meaning of the en- 
cyclicals, especially their concept of social justice, to the present 
time. 

One of the central topics of Rerum Novarum and of Quadragesimo 
Anno is the problem of private property. Another is the status of 
the workers as persons and as members of associations in the be- 
wildering world of industrialism. In 1891 private ownership of 
means of production was under sharp attack by socialists. They 
proposed its transfer into social ownership by means of expropriation 
without compensation. On the other side, property-owners did not 
confine themselves to rejecting these unjust claims; they opposed 
trade unions and in many cases refused to have any dealings with 
organized labor. The encyclicals upheld acquired property rights. 
But they also stressed that these rights are not absolute and that to 
some extent they must suffer the restraints implied in the duty, first 
of all, of recognizing and bargaining with labor unions and, second- 
ly, of complying with those economic and social policies of govern- 
ment that had been designed to improve the social conditions of the 
lower income groups. 

It is deeply significant that in our era private property and free 
labor unions have been abolished simultaneously in the communist 
orbit. In the Western world the institution of private property as 
such has been preserved. Wherever nationalization occurred it 
certainly was not carried out without adequate compensation. As 
the labor movement grew stronger, the opposition to private owner- 
ship of the means of production became less vocal and the emphasis 
in the demands of labor shifted to improvements in conditions of pay 
and employment. 

But since 1891 the substance of private property itself has under- 
gone fundamental changes. Ownership of the means of production, 
while remaining private, largely ceased to be individual and became 
corporate. Purely monetary assets of individuals were reduced by 
the almost continuous inflationary pressure of this age of struggle. 
The overwhelming majority of people derive their income from em- 
ployment and not from the yields of their own property. Further- 
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more, private ownership of means of production has been subject to 
large-scale concentration. This has increased the significance of 
expert managerial services for its most efficient employment. Thus 
the whole complex of private property today has taken up a new 
location in the social structure. Its relation to individuals has 
become somewhat remote and tenuous. It functions largely through 
incorporated organizations. In this form it is no longer facing in- 
dividual isolated workers but another organization—the trade union. 
Thus labor relations have in fact become relations between the 
spokesmen of powerful organizations. This has introduced into 
industrial relations all those concomitant factors of prestige, insti- 
tutional self-preservation and rivalries which tend to increase rigidity 
and social tensions. 

These developments have brought about new dangers for social 
justice and stability. They are being aggravated in our age of war 
and defense economies. The strength of these great groupings of 
labor and management has become so great that they have been 
able to shift a large part of the burden of the cost of preparedness 
on the shoulders of the small business units and of the unorganized. 
This is being brought about by wage and profit policies leading to 
increased inflationary pressures, by disregard for the need of those 
sectors of the economy not immediately involved in the defense effort 
and by a general ascendancy of producers and sellers over mere 
consumers and buyers. Thus, in the era of a permanent defense 
economy the problem of social justice appears in a new setting. How 
can this virtue be exercised when issues are settled in the name not of 
individuals but of organizations of property and of labor? Under 
such conditions spokesmen and negotiators may not be greedy as 
individuals but they operate under a particularly complex set of 
motivations because they are not free agents acting for themselves; 
they are accountable to their organizations operating on impersonal 
principles of institutional advantage. This pattern of economic 
relationship between large economic entities centered around par- 
ticular areas of the production of goods and services has an inherent 
tendency to leave out of sight the larger economic picture and to 
make special deals at the expense of those outside the negotiating 
organizations. It may very well be that in such cases just labor 
conditions may be established in certain sectors of the economy, 
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especially those of primary importance for defense, but only at the 
expense of deteriorating trends elsewhere. 

From the very beginning the Papal teachings on labor have 
stressed a comprehensive view of social justice and the need to relate 
particular applications to the community as a whole.’ This has given 
rise to the idea that a system of “industry councils” might be devised 
to decide all economic problems of mutual interest arising in an in- 
dustry through a chain of interlocking local, regional, and national 
bodies.’ Very often this scheme is presented as an application of 
the principle of subsidiarity which states that higher social units, 
especially government, should not carry out functions which can 
readily and efficiently be performed by more immediate groupings 
such as the family, the individual firm, or a combination of busi- 
nesses operating in the same field. Before we examine in some de- 
tail the question to what extent Quadragesimo Anno can be said to 
contain a mandate to work toward the establishment of such a sys- 
tem, it is necessary to stress that in our age of struggle the condi- 
tions under which the principle of subsidiarity is to be applied have 
changed radically. The prospects of its practical application on a 
large scale have been reduced by the growth of the defense economy 
and its long-range impact on our modern economic system (which 
can not be cancelled arbitrarily even in the case of a future relaxa- 
tion of international tension). Levels of output, prices, profits and 
wages throughout the economy are determined by the very size of 
government expenditures for military equipment, for foreign aid 
and payments for past wars. These tremendous pressures make it 
more urgent than ever to provide new instrumentalities for the asser- 
tion of principles of social justice and the restraint of the strong 
egotism of special economic interests which are trying to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities created by the defense economy. But the 
urgent problem of giving institutional expression to the need for a 
higher principle of economic order can not be brought closer to 
solution by insisting on industry councils to which government 
should transfer major economic responsibilities and thereafter with- 


8Rerum Novarum, par. 27; Quadragesimo Anno, par. 88. 
°The Industry Council Plan Committee of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
has been very busy in working out detailed blueprints for the organization of such 


councils. 
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draw from the field of price, credit and wage policies. This does not 
mean that the social encyclicals are suspended for the duration. On 
the contrary it requires an intensive study of the best ways to build 
institutions dedicated to the promotion of the common good into the 
structure of the defense economy without committing them to the 
handling of problems beyond their reach. It is therefore advisable 
to put into the proper perspective the discussion of the “special sys- 
tem of syndicates,” the re-establishment of “industries and profes- 
sions” and the creation of a “juridical and social order which will 


as it were give form and shape to all economic life” that we find in 


Quadragesimo Anno. 
III 


Sufficient attention has not been paid in recent discussions to the 
fact that while Rerum Novarum deplores to a certain extent the dis- 
appearance of the ancient guilds it does not develop suggestions for 
new syndicates. Why was an “industry council plan” not mentioned 
in Rerum Novarum whereas such schemes are given so much atten- 
tion in Quadragesimo Anno? A further inquiry may throw more 
light on this problem. 

Let us recall the historical context of the second labor encyclical. 
In 1927 Mussolini had with great fanfare introduced his Carta di 
Lavoro. The Italian Department of Labor was changed into a “Minis- 
try of Corporations.” Syndicates comprising management and labor 
were set up. They completely abolished self-organizations of labor. 
It is easy to see why the Holy Father found it necessary to comment 
on this new type of industrial organization. The encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno afforded the occasion. While Pius XI discussed cer- 
tain advantages in this system he added a fundamental critique, 
stating that the corporate system of the fascist type substituted gov- 
ernment for free activity and that “the new syndical and corporate 
order savors too much of an involved and political system of admin- 
istration,” and that “it rather serves particular political ends than 
leads to the reconstruction and promotion of a better social order.”” 

It should be stressed that this was rather strong language in view 


lQuadragesimo Anno, par. 91 to 94. 
1Jbid., par. 82. 
12]bid., par. 88. 
13Q, A., par. 95. 
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of the fact that it was spoken at the very height of Mussolini’s power 
and only shortly after the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty. Today, 
twenty years later, the corporate state, which largely remained a 
paper organization even in Italy, is a thing of the past. The collapse 
of the regimes of Hitler and Mussolini was followed by the immediate 
and effective re-establishment of free trade unions. Next to purely 
religious organizations, they were the only groups able to reconsti- 
tute themselves without any delay. For this reason the discussion 
of the role of unions and of the requirements they must fulfill in 
order to make participation by Catholics possible has to go back to 
Rerum Novarum because the fundamental problem of unionism to- 
day is closer to the situation of 1891 than to the peculiar and tem- 
porary circumstances of the fascist era. This is also borne out by 
the growing strength of Christian trade unions in Western Europe 
which, especially in France, have been able to increase membership 
and influence far above the prewar level. 

This return to free self-organizations of labor in Europe does not, 
however, indicate the end of efforts, based on Papal social teachings, 
to bring about a more organic structure of cooperation among vari- 
ous groupings of employers and employees and to integrate them into 
a social and economic order. In his address of May, 1949, to the 
International Union of Catholic Employers Associations, Pope Pius 
XII said: “Why should it not be lawful to give workers a fair share 
of responsibility in the establishment and development of national 
economy. .. .?” This, according to the Holy Father, could be 
brought about by “a statute of public law for social economy based 
precisely on the mutual responsibility of all those sharing the work 
of production.” 

As the present Holy Father explains, authoritatively, this par- 
ticipation of workers in the shaping of over-all targets in the 
economic activities of the nation is the real purpose of the profes- 
sional organizations mentioned in Quadragesimo Anno (and not to 
be confused with the “syndicates” referred to critically in the same 
document). 

The great significance of officially established deliberative bodies 
of top-level, regional and local representatives for organizations of 
management and of labor in our era of a permanent defense economy 
should be apparent to everyone. Removed from partisan politics 
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they would provide an atmosphere for discussing the grave issues 
of a just distribution of the burdens of the defense economy, for 
voicing grievances and for adjusting conflicts about broad policies. 
These bodies would not be burdened with the settlement of detailed 
questions arising in the daily operation of plants and industry; they 
would, however, serve in an advisory capacity to the various agen- 
cies concerned with the administration of the defense economy. The 
real influence of these groupings would depend on their actual per- 
formance and the hold on public opinion they could gain by the 
level of their public deliberations and hearings. 

It is clear from Quadragesimo Anno and the above-mentioned 
statement of Pope Pius XII that these organizations should be created 
by statute and that once established they would be an important part 
of the “social and economic order.” The repeated emphasis on pub- 
lic law in connection with the setting up of professional groupings 
has created certain difficulties of interpretation in this country. They 
are rooted in a condition which needs further exploration by Catholic 
scholars of this country. Quite naturally the Papal pronouncements 
use the standard legal terminology of the continental European tradi- 
tion which goes back to Roman law. Hence such terms as “private 
and public rights,” which permit of no misunderstanding within the 
context of European legal concepts, must be carefully transposed into 
the different system of Anglo-Saxon law. The difficulties are con- 
nected with the fact that in Europe the distinction between consti- 
tutional and administrative law has long been worked out in detail 
whereas in this country this is a comparatively new and somewhat 
strange problem. 

But these legalistic and to a certain extent semantic difficulties are 
no reason why close approximations to the Papal program of pro- 
fessional and industrial groupings should not be attempted in this 
country. In fact, the various advisory boards set up in our present 
defense economy could be considered a significant step in the right 
direction. They are weak, however, as far as representation of con- 
sumers is concerned. Furthermore, they seem to leave out those 
not immediately concerned with defense production. At present 
these boards are emergency improvisations. They could become the 
nucleus for a more lasting structure of an organic economic order 
envisioned by Catholic social doctrines. 
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However, it is well to remember that the encyclicals contain far 
more than outlines for industrial cooperation. There is a certain 
danger of concentrating too much on purely organizational aspects 
in our interpretation of these documents. This is indicative of a 
trend, only too widespread today, toward placing undue reliance on 
organizations and procedures and assuming that problems can be 
solved in a formalistic manner. Actually the encyclicals have far 
more to say on the situation of mankind under the stress and strains 
of industrialism and the obstacles created by a mass-production 
civilization against the projection of an authentic personal existence. 
As techniques of labor-management relations are being improved and 
as material standards of living are being raised, it is necessary to de- 
vote more thought to those passages in the encyclicals which deal 
with these human implications of the modern economy. Much work 
has to be done along these lines by Catholic scholarship through the 
threefold approaches of ethics, sociology, and psychology. 


IV 


The opening passages of Rerum Novarum show that the primary 
concern of Leo XIII was the problem of the Christian existence of 
people involved in the modern industrial situation. He speaks of 
the social void into which they were thrown as they left secure, well- 
defined rural environments to become industrial workers. This tran- 
sition is described by Pope Leo XIII as follows: “It has come to pass 
that workingmen have been surrendered, isolated and helpless, to 
the hardheartedness of employers in the greed of unchecked competi- 
tion.”"* This theme is carried further in an impressive manner in 
Quadragesimo Anno. Pope Pius XI states: “Free competition has 
destroyed itself; economic dictatorship has supplanted the free mar- 
ket; unbridled ambition for power has likewise succeeded greed for 
gain; all economic life has become tragically hard, inexorable, and 
cruel.” 

Now these tragic aspects of modern economic life are not to be 
found in poverty, exploitation and the lack of economic opportunity. 
On the contrary they become more apparent as levels of material 
civilization improve. As Pius XI pointed out twenty years ago, the 


14Rerum Novarum, par. 2. 
15Quadragesimo Anno, par. 109. 
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profit motive has largely been superseded by aspirations and con- 
siderations of power. In this world of large economic organizations, 
sometimes cooperating with each other but more often engaged in 
competitive and antagonistic struggle, the “individualism” which is 
so fondly remembered in the publicity releases of big business has 
changed just as much as had the old simple monetary profit motive. 
Today we are confronted with the manifestations of collective in- 
dividualism, the egotism of organizations of business and of labor, 
the disappearance from the public scene, with few exceptions, of 
genuinely personal utterances by leaders of government, and their 
replacement by synthetic products of teams of public-opinion-con- 
scious copywriters. In this setting the individual can overcome his 
isolation only through affiliation with these large economic group- 
ings. Because they have become the only way in which he can locate 
himself in modern industrial society, he is prone to project his loyalty 
to these organizations and to become emotionally involved in their 
conflicts and controversies. This in turn enhances the possibilities 
for institutional aggrandizements and the possibility of leaders of 
organizations indulging in their particular type of individualism. 
The over-all result of these developments is the growth of social 
tension. But unlike the tense situation of the class struggle of the 
Marxist type, this tension is generated by the operation of pressures 
caused by the impact of living in a world of large impersonal or- 
ganizations. While this is apt to lead to the spread of aggressive 
behavior, the greater danger in the long run seems to be growing 
mass apathy, cynicism, spiritual indifferentism and general escapism. 
This danger of the rise of a social world devoid of meaning and 
concerned exclusively with the techniques of operation can be over- 
come only by an elaboration of the total meanings of the encyclicals. 
It cannot be denied that Marx saw far more clearly than did the 


classical economists of his day the social implications of economic 
activity. He did not try to isolate economics from its social context 


as the liberals of his and our own time are doing. But his dialectic 
materialism and economic determinism led him and his followers 
completely astray in their attempt to understand historical situations 
and the complexities of individual behavior in the machine age. The 
ultimate disastrous effects of these errors can be seen today in the 
sterile terror of the dehumanized Soviet state. 
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By contrast, the main emphasis of the encyclicals is on economic 
relations as human relations. The problem of our age is to make a 
breakthrough to this level and to work out ways in which the con- 
temporary need for large-scale organization can be reconciled with 
the urge of people to maintain their sense of identity and function 
in a system largely characterized by impersonal operations and insti- 
tutional interests. Sixty years after Rerum Novarum these are still 
new things and they must be the concern of all those who believe that 
only the fullness of Catholic action can extricate the world from the 
hopeless alternatives of materialistic capitalism and atheistic com- 


munism. 
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Parody is a criticism without 
malice that constructs more than 
it destroys. These es recall 
some of the more rollicking mo- 
ments in the literature of parody. 


CRITICISM AND PARODY 


JOE LEE DAVIS 


I 


JusT aS THE PROOF of a pudding is in the eating, and good wine 
needs no bush, and murder will out, so parody requires no Aristotle. 
Even Arthur Koestler, who in his Insight and Outlook philosophizes 
at great length about both laughing and crying, disposes of parody 
in half a page. Nevertheless, since the present essay appears under 
auspices academic, there will have to be a theory. I shall develop it 
by a procedure best described as roundabout. 

Back in the 1920’s, when Oscar Wilde and other heroes of the 
art for art’s sake adventure of the 1890’s were enjoying a brief re- 
vival and when Benedetto Croce and his American disciple, J. E. 
Spingarn, were thought by many to have said the last word on aes- 
thetics, there was much talk of “creative criticism.” One of the ideas 
behind this ambiguous phrase was that the critic himself is a kind 
of artist in his own right. As H. L. Mencken put it: “He is, first and 
last, trying to express himself . . . he is trying to achieve . . . for his 
own inner ego the grateful feeling of a function performed, a tension 
relieved, a katharsis attained which Wagner achieved when he wrote 
‘Die Walkiire’ and a hen achieves every time she lays an egg.” 

Nowadays, when the so-called New Critics, despite the growing 
insurrection against them, are still the arbiters of most of our critical 
quarterlies and much of our literary pedagogy, there are different 
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conjuring phrases. We continue to hear of “cognitive criticism,” 
“explicative criticism,” “ontological criticism,” of “understanding 
poetry,” “understanding drama,” “understanding fiction.” Among 
the ideas behind all these phrases is that the critic must get back to 
the text and stay with it; that the proper study of literature is the 
book, the poem, the story, the play; that objective analysis of a 
work’s structure and texture, its technical strategies and multiple 
meanings, is more important than exploration of the creative process 
that brought it into being or of the aesthetic response that is its end- 
result. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Monroe C. Beardsley, in two brilliant 
collaborative essays in The Sewanee Review on “The Intentional 
Fallacy” and “The Affective Fallacy,” have strengthened the argu- 
ment that genetic method in criticism takes us away from the text 
into biography, history, ideology, sociology, and what not, and that 
psychological method, as usually conceived, leaves the text behind 
to plunge into the appetencies, integrations, and semantic confu- 
sions of the reader’s consciousness. René Wellek and Austin Warren, 
in their Theory of Literature, systematically expound extrinsic 
approaches, but find greater relevance in intrinsic study, thus lend- 
ing their weighty support to the cause of cognitive criticism. 

Parody, whose name is derived from a Greek word meaning “a 
song sung beside,” may exist in all the arts and sub-arts, from 
architecture and the dance to acting and salesmanship. Literary 
parody may be defined as that type of satirical burlesque writing 
whose purpose is to heighten, through comic parallelism, our aware- 
ness of the peculiarities, the excesses and defects, in a specific literary 
work or in a literary type or mode or vogue or style represented by 
specific works. Perpetuated by the immortal perpetrations of such 
geniuses as Aristophanes and Lucian, Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Fielding and Jane Austen and Thackeray, parody is as necessary to 
the health of literature as satire is to the health of morals. 

On the basis of this definition, parody may be regarded as an 
unique combination of both creative and cognitive criticism. At its 
best, it is creative because it is genuine self-expression through imi- 
tation of another’s self-expression. It debunks aesthetic illusion by 
means of a mock-aesthetic illusion of its own. To employ Mencken’s 
analogy, the writing of it involves the katharsis not only of laying 
an egg but also of throwing it. Again at its best, parody qualifies a» 
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cognitive criticism on several counts. It is grounded on objective 
analysis of a specific work or works. It seeks to contribute something 
to the knowledge and understanding thereof. It implies evaluation 
of the original text. It sends its readers back to that text. Finally 
parody, by its very nature, is prevented from going off on genetic 
and affective tangents. 

There is another odd paradox or ambivalence in the muse of 
parody, when she is really herself. She wears a mask of derision, 
but behind the mask the face is crinkled in a smile of sneaking sym- 
pathy and admiration. The sneer on her false lips is belied by the 
twinkle of her peering eyes. She has the stance of a policewoman, 
but she is actually an Olympian Wac on Hallowe’en leave. The egg 
she throws is not rotten, but fresh—perhaps in both senses of the 
word; she throws it, not in malice, but in corrective fun; and it 
spatters, not besmirchingly on the author and his text, but harmlessly, 
with the colorful and antic burst of Chinese firecrackers, in the 
reader’s comic imagination, if he has one—and God help him if 
he hasn’t! 

To illustrate these points briefly, let us look at two good poetic 
parodies, chosen, not at random, but after plenty of forethought. 
If you already know them, I need not apologize; for good parody, 
being good sense, bears repetition. 

The first is directed at the peculiar method practiced by T. S. 
Eliot and is based primarily on the texts of “Mr. Apollinax” and 
“Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar,” although you 
may note a few faint overtones from “Sweeney Among the Nightin- 
gales.” The best cognitive criticism that these poems have yet re- 
ceived is probably in Elizabeth Drew’s T. S. Eliot: The Design of 
His Poetry. No parody, of course, can take the place of Miss Drew’s 
analysis of Eliot’s method, which, in his own words, is “mythic” 
rather than “ruminative” or “narrative.” This particular parody, 
however, has the virtue of giving creative piquancy to our under- 
standing of how “the mythic method” works. The parody is also an 
implicit derisive judgment of the method’s excesses and defects, and 
yet at the same time a backhanded tribute to ‘its novelty. The author 
is Louis Untermeyer. The title—and it has the same importance 
for comprehension of the parody that Eliot’s titles usually have for 
unpuzzling his poems—is “Einstein Among the Coffee Cups”: 
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Deflective rhythm under seas 

Where Sappho tuned the snarling air; 
A shifting of the spectral lines 

Grown red with gravity and wear. 


New systems of codrdinates 
Disturb the Sunday table-cloth. 

Celestine yawns. Sir Oliver 
Hints of the jaguar and sloth. 


A chord of the eleventh shrieks 
And slips beyond the portico. 

The night contracts. A warp in space 
Has rumors of Correggio. 


Lights. Mrs. Blumenthal expands; 
Calories beyond control. 

The rector brightens. Tea is served: 
Euclid supplanted by the sole. 


As an Eliot parody, this has been surpassed only by two consider- 
ably longer ones—Christopher Ward’s “The Dry Land” in his The 
Triumph of the Nut and Samuel Hoffenstein’s “The Moist Land” in 


his Year In, You’re Out. 

Our second illustration is A. E. Housman’s parody of Longfellow’s 
“Excelsior.” The best cognitive analysis of “Excelsior” is a humor- 
ous one in Irvin S. Cobb’s A Plea for Old Cap Collier. This stanza- 
by-stanza critique is too long to quote save in fragments. Here is 
Longfellow’s first stanza, for which James Thurber has drawn a 
cartoon that beats all hollow the illustration in McGuffey’s Reader: 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


Here is Cobb’s explication: “The youth is going through a strange 
town late in the evening . . . , and it winter time, carrying a banner 
advertising a shredded wood-fiber commodity which won’t be invented 
until a hundred and fifty years after he is dead.” Going on through 
the poem, Cobb arrives at the following stanzas: 
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“Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 


Excelsior! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


Says Cobb: 


The venerable citizen warns him against the Pass; pass privileges up that 
mountain have all been suspended. A kind-hearted maiden tenders hospitali- 
ties of a most generous nature, considering that she never saw the young 
men before. Some people might even go so far as to say that she should 
have been ashamed of herself; others, that Mr. Longfellow, in giving her 
away, was guilty of an indelicacy, to say the least of it. . . , I for one shall 
not question her motives. She was hospitable, let it go at that... . 


Cobb’s prose criticism is close to parody; Housman’s poetic parody, 
on the other hand, is more creative in spirit. While he is just as 
derisive as Cobb of “Excelsior,” he conveys a juster appreciation 
of Longfellow’s fatal facility as an inspirational versifier. Here is 
Housman’s complete text: 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
And the rain was falling faster, 

When through an Alpine village passed 
An Alpine village pastor: 

A youth who bore mid snow and ice 
A bird that wouldn’t chirrup, 

And a banner with the strange device— 
“Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup.” 


“Beware the pass,” the old man said, 
“My bold, my desperate fellah; 
Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
And you'll want your umberella; 
And the roaring torrent is deep and wide— 
You may hear how loud it washes.” 
But still that clarion voice replied: 
“I’ve got my old goloshes.” 
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“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
(For the wind blows from the nor’ward) 
Thy weary head upon my breast— 
And please don’t think I’m forward.” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
And he gladly would have tarried; 
But still he answered with a sigh: 
“Unhappily I’m married.” 

Of course, a formidable case can be made out against parody, 
especially when it is not at its best and the reader is in no mood 
for it. It may then seem parasitic, in that it owes what little life it 
has to the vital works it lives on and would rob of their first glowing 
hues. Or it may strike one as irresponsibly negativistic, encouraging 
literary people in one of their characteristic and most disagreeable 
perversities—liking to show off their dislikes. Or it may appear 
superficial in its failure to do anything more than ape a few man- 
nerisms of style or aspects of material, with no power to call correc- 
tive attention to subtler lapses in form and life-values in its original. 
Or it may smack of philistinism, seeming to express the envy of the 
conventional or insensitive mind for superior thought and feeling and 
to bulwark the moribund status quo in taste and society against re- 
juvenating innovation. Or it may incur the charge of undiscrimi- 
nating dullness in its reliance on one resource—the reduction of the 
poetic and the pseudo-poetic alike to the dead level of the trivial, the 
vulgar, and the obscene. Or, finally, it would appear to fall flat from 
sheer topicality by reason either of an inept choice of too transient 
targets or a too cheap bid for timeliness in its comic machinery. 

There are many parodies, of course, to which the lover of parody, 
even in his most receptive mood, must admit that some of these 
charges inescapably apply. Bnt he would reject the whole case in 
so far as it constitutes a blanket indictment of the art of parody. He 
would consider it too biased and too solemn, the product of moral 
or aesthetic hypersensitivity, or failing health, or frustration in 
amour, or anxiety about Flying Saucers. 

As the pun has been called the lowest form of wit, so parody may 
often seem the lowest form of literary art. But as Falstaff, a master 
of both pun and parody, said in his own defense: “If then the tree 
may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, peremptorily I 
speak it, there is virtue in that Falstaff.” 
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II 


Assuming that what has thus far been said is sufficient for a theory 
of parody, I now turn to the more specific question with which this 
essay is concerned: How has parody proved its Falstaffian virtue, 
its peculiar creative and cognitive critical spirit, in the treatment of 
prose fiction, especially the novel? 

This is a particularly pertinent question to raise at the present time 
inasmuch as formal criticism of the novel, in the hands of the New 
Critics, who have developed their methods in the study of poetry, bids 
fair to achieve in the near future a maturity it has not known before. 
It is also a question that has nowhere been satisfactorily answered. 
Helpful data for an answer may be found in two fascinating, richly 
informative, and unduly neglected works of literary history, George 
Kitchin’s A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English and Archi- 
bald Bolling Shepperson’s The Novel in Motley. But the first deals 
only superficially with the twentieth century, and the second stops 
with the 1890’s. Furthermore, although both emphasize the critical 
value of parody, neither is based on an adequate concept of the 
cognitive approach to fiction. 

The multiplicity of specific problems which the novel sets for the 
cognitive critic may, for the sake of brevity, be subsumed under two 
general ones: (1) the problem of illusion and (2) the problem of 
meaning. The illusion or convincingness of a novel cannot be tested 
by establishing the exact degree of representational correspondence 
between the materials of its fictive world and the mere facts of any 
actual segment of human experience, for, as Henry James remarked: 
“Humanity is immense, and reality has a myriad forms” and 
“Experience is never limited . . . never complete.” Rather, the illu- 
sion of a novel must be judged by determining whether all or most 
of the technical devices it employs work together so as to reinforce 
each other and thus create a special world coherent in itself, and 
true—not to the facts of life—but to life’s underlying organic unity, 
as each of us comes to know it. Such coherence and such truth de- 
pend on the specific qualities and nice reciprocal adjustments of the 
novel’s structure, its narrative “point of view,” its characterization, 
its management of action and setting, its style, and upon the kind 
of meaning which all this intricate strategy, compact of statement, 
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image, metaphor, symbol, and myth, releases to the reader. The 
meaning of a novel is both conceptual and emotive and may be many- 
leveled and many-sided. There may be insights into the nature of 
reality and the ultimate causes and consequences of human conduct, 
and then we say that a novel has religious, metaphysical, or ethical 
values. Or there may be insights into the dynamics and problems of 
human personality or society, and we can then speak of the psycho- 
logical or the economic, social, and political values of a novel. In 
any one novel all these types of value may co-exist, with equal or 
varying degrees of complementary or contradictory emphasis. Such 
values must be judged not only in terms of criteria borrowed from 
the fields of knowledge to which they refer, but likewise in terms of 
their logical and aesthetic relevance to each other in the total illusion 
of which they are a part. 


Il 


From Richardson’s Pamela through the romances of Scott and 
Cooper to Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, the novel in English suffered 
from a number of technical lapses in the illusion it sought to create 
and from several false emphases in the meaning it released from its 
materials. The sentimental novel was structurally sprawling in its 
use of the epistolary method. It was also unsound ethically, psycho- 
logically, and sociologically in its attribution of all the virtues to 
characters purporting to be typical of the lower bourgeoisie and ser- 
vant class. The Gothic novel was absurd in its overstrained rhetoric, 
its sentimental melodrama, and its playing at fast and loose with 
supernatural versus natural explanation of its mysteries. The his- 
torical novel was weak in its romantic stereotyping of heroes and 
heroines and of actual historical personages, its excessive reliance on 
improbable action to maintain suspense, its rhetorical prolixity, 
especially in stilted dialogue and block description, and its pervasive 
nationalism. These were the main faults at which parody tossed its 
eggs. The tossing was of immense historical importance because it 
cleared the stage of mountebankery and prepared for the triumphant 
entrance and progress of a new troupe of performers—the masters 
of the so-called realistic novel and its more credible puppets. 

The best parody of the sentimental novel, directed specifically at 
the first two volumes of Richardson’s Pamela, which appeared anony- 
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mously in 1740, is a pamphlet of fifty-odd pages published pseudony- 
mously the year following. The title is An Apology for the Life of 
Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Scholarship has collected sufficient evidence 
to establish Henry Fielding as the author. 

Brian Downs, in his introduction to the Minority Press reprint of 
the parody, has thus summarized Richardson’s first two volumes: 


Pamela Andrews . . . is the daughter of poor and honest parents, and in 
domestic service at a large house in Bedfordshire. Upon the death of her 
mistress she finds herself . . . exposed to the licentious advances of that lady’s 
son and heir, Mr. B——. He employs the obvious means, cajolery and even 
a clumsy attempt at force, to gain his point, but her chastity and piety, re- 
inforced by the aid of Mrs. Jervis, the housekeeper, foil him; so he decides 
to send her home. But the travelling chariot that is to carry her away is 
ordered to Mr. B——’s second country seat, in Lincolnshire. There a house- 
keeper of quite another stamp, the ugly and heartless Mrs. Jewkes, is in charge, 
and her ill-treatment all but drives the heroine, who is virtually kept a 
prisoner, to drown herself in the garden pond. But she finds another human 
ally in the ineffective curate, Mr. Williams, and when, after a little, Mr. 
B—— comes down to renew his attempts, he finds her as sturdy and un- 
manageable as before. He tries rape, he holds out a handsome settlement, 
he toys with the idea of a mock marriage, he even risks total separation from 
his charmer . . . ; all in vain. The attraction is too great; moreover, is most 


surprisingly reciprocated. Pamela returns to B—— Hall and, in due form, 
becomes the lawless libertine’s wife. 


Shamela is set in a framework designed to ridicule the taste that 
doted on Pamela, to make explicit the adverse judgments implicit in 
the body of the parody itself, and to achieve credibility for its own 
mock illusion. This framework consists of an exchange of letters 
between two clergymen. Parson Thomas Tickletext is such a devotee 
of Pamela that he sends a copy of it to his friend Parson Oliver with 
an accompanying letter full of quoted panegyrics and advises him to 
read the novel “five or six Times” and then present it to his daughter, 
of whom Tickletext is godfather. But Parson Oliver cannot be taken 
in; he knew the actual Pamela and has transcribed some of the letters 
she and others involved in her affairs really wrote. All this he sends 
to Tickletext and appends a five-point brief of his reasons for dis- 
approving of the published Pamela as “a Perversion of Truth.” After 
reviewing Oliver’s materials, Tickletext writes that he is ashamed of 
himself for his former uncritical folly and is now “equally angry 
with the pert Jade herself, and with the Author of her Life.” 
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Of the thirteen main letters in Parson Oliver’s collection, eight are 
from Shamela to her Mama; three of these include the full texts of 
letters from other correspondents. There is a letter from Mrs. Jervis, 
the housekeeper, to the Mama, and four letters by the Mama herself, 
one to Mrs. Jervis and the rest to Shamela. This plurality of author- 
ship, the letters within letters, and the order followed are contrived 
to raise a laugh at Richardson’s structure. In one of Shamela’s letters, 
diary style is employed to parallel Richardson’s “dramatic present,” 
and the improbability of anyone composing letters in this vein is 
heightened by the following passage: 

Thursday Night, Twelve o’Clock 
Mrs. Jervis and I are just in Bed, and the Door unlocked; if my Master 


should come—Ods-bobs! I hear him just coming in at the Door. You see 
I write in the present Tense, as Parson Williams says. 


Fielding’s best achievement, however, lies in his correction of 
Richardson’s ethics, psychology, and sociology. This is done by an 
almost complete reversal of the characterization in the original. 
Mr. B——, bent on seduction, is renamed Squire Booby and is de- 
picted as a fool in being tricked by Shamela’s pretenses to virtue into 
marrying her. Shamela’s Mama and even Mrs. Jervis are shameless 


schemers. Parson Williams is a catch-singing, ale-drinking philan- 
derer, with a superb talent for theological rationalization of his be- 
havior. And Shamela is indeed the pertest of jades. Before young 
Squire Booby meets her, she has had an affair with Williams, renews 
it when the Squire has her conveyed ‘to his second countryseat in 
Lincolnshire, and keeps it going after she becomes Mrs. Booby. Her 
social aspirations are hit off as follows in one of her letters: 


Now, Mama, what think you?—-For my own Part, I am convinced he will 
marry me, and faith so he shall. O! Bless me! I shall be Mrs. Booby, and 
be Mistress of a great Estate, and have a dozen Coaches and Six, and a fine 
House at London, and another at Bath, and Servants, and Jewels, and Plate, 
and go to Plays, and Operas, and Court; and do what I will, and spend what 
I will. But poor Parson Williams! Well! and can’t I see Parson Williams, 
as well after Marriage as before. . 


When Booby, after sending her away because of her seemingly ada- 
mantine chastity, asks her to return, she writes to her Mama: “I have 
him now as sure as a Gun,” and she thus describes her conduct at her 


wedding-night supper: 
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I behaved with as much Bashfulness as the purest Virgin in the World 
could have done. The most difficult Task for me was to blush; however, by 
holding my Breath and squeezing my Cheeks with my Handkerchief, I did 


pretty well. 


The most amusing “scene” in the parody occurs when Squire Booby 
leaves his new wife alone in his coach with Parson Williams while 
they are all out for an airing. After Shamela tells us that she gave 
the Parson “a charming Kiss,” she writes: 


. . » he began to discourse very learnedly, and told me the Flesh and the 
Spirit were two distinct Matters, which had not the least relation to each 
other. That all immaterial Substances (those were his very Words) such as 
Love, Desire, and so forth, were guided by the Spirit. But fine Houses, large 
Estates, Coaches and dainty Entertainments were the Product of the Flesh. 
Therefore, says he, my Dear, you have two Husbands, one the object of your 
Love, and to satisfy your Desire; the other the Object of your Necessity, 
and to furnish you with those other conveniences . . . as then the Spirit is 
preferable to the Flesh, so am I preferable to your other Husband, to whom 
I am antecedent in Time likewise. I say these things, my Dear, (said he) to 
satisfy your Conscience. A Fig for my Conscience, said I, when shall I meet 
you again in the Garden? 


Just as Richardson would not let virtue go unrewarded, so Field- 
ing will not let vice go unpunished; we learn, at the end, that 
“Mr. Booby hath caught his Wife . . . with Williams; hath turned her 
off, and is prosecuting him in the spiritual Court.” 

The creative importance of this parody becomes plain when one 
realizes that it was a preparation for Fielding’s first novel, Joseph 
Andrews, which begins as another parody of Pamela and then, intro- 
ducing the immortal Parson Adams, turns into something else and 
greater—‘a comic epic in prose,” a “criticism of life” having the 
broad humorousness that is just as necessary to fine literature as 
Matthew Arnold’s “high seriousness.” 

The Gothic in fiction was continental in origin, was used by Smol- 
lett in an incident of Ferdinand Count Fathom, became a vogue with 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto, reached its apogee in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho, Lewis’ The Monk, Maturin’s 
Melmoth the Wanderer, Brockden Brown’s Wieland, Arthur Mervyn, 
Ormond, and Edgar Huntly, Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, and be- 
queathed its effects to a long line of later writers, including Poe, 
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Hawthorne, the Brontés, Dostoevsky, and William Faulkner. During 
its apogee and afterwards, it provoked many general take-offs, such 
as those in William Beckford’s Modern Novel Writing and Azemia, 
“Monk” Lewis’ own The Effusions of Sensibility, Jane Austen’s well- 
known Northanger Abbey, Thomas Love Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, 
and a number of more specific ones, such as R.S.’s The New Monk 
of 1798 and Eaton Stannard Barrett’s anti-Radcliffian tour de force, 
The Heroine, of 1813. I shall have to pass all these by, however, for 
one later illustration—Bret Harte’s parody of Jane Eyre, entitled 
“Miss Mix,” in his Condensed Novels or Sensation Novels Condensed. 

Jane Eyre, of course, is more than a Gothic shocker; it is one of 
the first important modern novels to do justice to the psychology of 
woman. But George Henry Lewes, who wrote some of the best Vic- 
torian criticism of fiction and who was keenly cognizant of the merits 
of Jane Eyre, also pointed out that it had “too much melodrama 
and improbability, which smack of the circulating library,—we 
allude particularly to the mad wife and all that relates to her. . . .” 
And in our own time Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford, in her genetic 
study entitled The Brontés’ Web of Childhood, has traced Rochester 
and Thornfield Hall, the mad wife, and several of the more lurid 
incidents back to the mythic world created by the Bronté children in 
their juvenile scribblings—a mythic world partly shaped by their 
reading of magazines filled with the terrors and claptrap of minor 
Gothic romancers. 

It is this aspect of Jane Eyre that Bret Harte attacks in Miss Mix, 
a story presented, like its prototype, in the first person singular of the 
heroine. Thus does the parody deal with Jane’s arrival at Rochester’s 
Thornfield Hall and her meeting with the master, who, in the original, 
is twenty years Jane’s senior, downright ugly, powerfully masculine, 
sardonically intellectual, libertine, moody, and capricious—the 
Byronic hero with a vengeance: 


Chapter IT 


Blunderbore Hall, the seat of James Rawjester, Esq., was encompassed by 
dark pines and funereal hemlocks on all sides. The wind sang weirdly in the 
turrets and moaned through the long-drawn avenues of the park. As I 
approached the house I saw several mysterious figures flit before the windows, 
and a yell of demoniac laughter answered my summons at the bell. While 
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I strove to repress my gloomy forebodings, the housekeeper, a timid, scared- 
looking old woman, showed me into the library. 

I entered, overcome with conflicting emotions. I was dressed in a narrow 
gown of dark serge, trimmed with black bugles. A thick green shawl was 
pinned across my breast. My hands were encased with black half-mittens 
worked with steel beads; on my feet were large pattens, originally the prop- 
erty of my deceased grandmother. I carried a blue cotton umbrella. As I 
passed before a mirror I could not help glancing at it, nor could I disguise 
from myself the fact that I was not handsome. 

Drawing a chair into a recess, I sat down with folded hands, calmly await- 
ing the arrival of my master. Once or twice a fearful yell rang through the 
house, or the rattling of chains, and curses uttered in a deep, manly voice, 
broke upon the oppressive stillness. I began to feel my soul rising with the 
emergency of the moment. 

“You look alarmed, miss. You don’t hear anything, my dear, do you?” 
asked the housekeeper nervously. 

“Nothing whatever,” I remarked calmly, as a terrific scream, followed by 
the dragging of chairs and tables in the room above, drowned for a moment 
my reply. “It is the silence, on the contrary, which had made me foolishly 
nervous.” 

The housekeeper looked at me approvingly, and instantly made some tea 
for me. 

I drank seven cups; as I was beginning the eighth, I heard a crash, and 
the next moment a man leaped into the room through the broken window. 


Chapter III 


The crash startled me from my self-control. The housekeeper bent toward 
me and whispered,— 

“Don’t be excited. It’s Mr. Rawjester,—he prefers to come in sometimes 
in this way. It’s his playfulness, ha! ha! ha!” 

“I perceive,” I said calmly. “It’s the unfettered impulse of a lofty soul 
breaking the tyrannizing bonds of custom.” And I turned toward him. 

He had never once looked at me. He stood with his back to the fire, which 
set off the herculean breadth of his shoulders. His face was dark and 
expressive; his under jaw squarely formed, and remarkably heavy. I was 
struck with his remarkable likeness to a gorilla. 

As he absently tied the poker into hard knots with his nervous fingers, I 
watched him with some interest. 


One of the melodramatic incidents of the original is thus paralleled 
in the parody: 
Good heavens! Could I be dreaming? I heard the voice distinctly on the 


floor below, and smelt something burning. I arose, with an indistinct presenti- 
ment of evil, and hastily putting some cotton in my ears and tying a towel 
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about my head, I wrapped myself in a shawl and rushed downstairs. The 
door of Mr. Rawjester’s room was open. I entered. 

Mr. Rawjester lay apparently in a deep slumber, from which even the 
clouds of smoke that came from the burning curtains of his bed could not 
rouse him. Around the room a large and powerful negress, scantily attired, 
with her head adorned with feathers, was dancing wildly, accompanying 
herself with bone castanets. It looked like some terrible fetich. 

I did not lose my calmness. After firmly emptying the pitcher, basin, 
and slop-jar on the burning bed, I proceeded cautiously to the garden, and 
returning with the garden engine, I directed a small stream at Mr. Rawjester. 

At my entrance the gigantic negress fled. Mr. Rawjester yawned and woke. 


Finally, the mysteries are cleared up by a natural explanation and 
Miss Mix gets her man, on somewhat different terms than does Jane 
in the quite dissimilar ending of the original. Rawijester, in the dis- 
guise of a bandit, decides to do away with Blunderbore Hall himself. 
Here is Miss Mix’s account. 


In a few moments the party, with the exception of myself, were gagged 
and locked in the cellar. The next moment torches were applied to the rich 
hangings, and the house was in flames. I felt a strong hand seize me, and 
bear me out in the open air and place me up on the hillside, where I could 
overlook the burning mansion. It was Mr. Rawijester. 

“Burn!” he said, as he shook his fist at the flames. Then sinking on his 


knees before me, he said hurriedly,— 

“Mary Jane, I love you; the obstacles to our union are or will be soon 
removed. In yonder mansion were confined my three crazy wives. One of 
them, as you know, attempted to kill me! Ha! this is vengeance! But will 


you be mine?” 

I fell, without a word, upon his neck. 

Probably the best parody of the vices of the historical novel is 
Thackeray’s extended sequel to Scott’s Ivanhoe, entitled “Rebecca 
and Rowena.” The professed intention of the sequel is to see that 
Ivanhoe gets rid of Rowena, whom Scott had foisted off on him, and 
marries the more fascinating Rebecca. As Thackeray puts it in his 
overture: “. . . must the Disinherited Knight, whose blood has been 
fired by the suns of Palestine, and whose heart has been warmed in 
the company of the tender and beautiful Rebecca, sit down contented 
for life by the side of such a frigid piece of propriety as that icy, 
faultless, prim, niminy-piminy Rowena? Forbid it fate, forbid it 
poetical justice! There is a simple plan for setting matters right, 
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and giving all parties their due, which is here submitted to the novel- 
reader.” 

But Thackeray achieves far more than his professed intention. 
Romantic stereotyping in characterization is deflated in the depiction 
of Time’s transformation of Rowena into a pietistic, stout, and 
jealous busybody; of Robin Hood, now Earl of Huntington, into an 
efficient magistrate; of Richard the Lion-Hearted into a kind of Old 
King Cole trying to be the life of the party with his young Queen 
and her ladies. Scott’s narrative method is the target of Thackeray’s 
description of a siege—the last battle of the aging Richard: 

The ladders were placed in spite of the hail of death raining round: the 
King and Ivanhoe were, of course, the first to mount them. Chalus stood 
in the breach, borrowing strength from despair; and roaring out, “Ha! 
Plantagenet, St. Barbacue for Chalus!” he dealt the King a crack across the 
helmet with his battle-axe, which shore off the gilt lion and crown that sur- 
mounted the steel cap. The King bent and reeled back; the besiegers were 
dismayed; the garrison and the Count of Chalus set up a shout of triumph; 


but it was premature. 

As quick as thought Ivanhoe was into the Count with a thrust in tierce, 
which took him just at the joint of the armor, and ran him through as clean 
as a spit does a partridge. Uttering a horrid shriek, he fell back writhing; 
the King recovering staggered up the parapet; the rush of knights followed, 
and the union-jack was planted triumphantly on the walls, just as Ivanhoe— 


but we must leave him for a moment. 

“Ha, St. Richard!—ha, St. George!” the tremendous voice of the Lion- 
King was heard over the loudest roar of the onset. At every sweep of his 
blade a severed head flew over the parapet, a spouting trunk tumbled, bleed- 
ing, on the flags of the bartizan. The world hath never seen a warrior equal 
to that Lion-hearted Plantagenet, as he raged over the keep, his eyes flashing 
fire through the bars of his morion, snorting and chafing with the hot lust 
of battle. . . . Meanwhile what has become of Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, whom 


we left in the act of rescuing his sovereign . . . ? 

The improbabilities of action with which the Wizard of the North 
held his vast audience are uproariously paralleled in the story of 
how Rowena, hearing a false report of Ivanhoe’s death, marries 
Athelstane; how Ivanhoe returns and keeps check on her in two 
different disguises; and how, after her death, he becomes a wander- 
ing soldier of fortune on the continent and is finally reunited with 
Rebecca after rescuing her from prison in a hair-raising scene. The 
nationalism of historical fiction is pointedly bantered in Thackeray’s 
comment on his hero’s exploits against the Moors: 
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In a short time the terrible Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe had killed off so many 
of the Moors, that though those unbelieving miscreants poured continual re- 
inforcements into Spain from Barbary, they could make no head against the 
Christian forces, and in fact came into battle quite discouraged at the notion 
of meeting the dreadful silent knight. . . . And although none of the Spanish 
historians whom I have consulted make mention of Sir Wilfrid as the real 
author of the numerous triumphs which now graced the arms of the good 
cause, this is not in the least to be wondered at, in a nation that has always 
been notorious for bragging, and for the non-payment of their debts of 
gratitude as of their other obligations, and that writes histories of the 
Peninsular war with the Emperor Napoleon, without making the slightest 
mention of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, or of the part taken by 
British VALOR in that transaction. Well, it must be confessed, on the other 
hand, that we brag enough of our fathers’ feats in those campaigns: but this 
is not the subject at present under consideration. 


Both Thackeray, in one of his shorter parodies, “The Stars and 
Stripes,” and Bret Harte, in another of his condensed novels, 
“*Muck-a-Muck,” had as much fun with Cooper as did Mark Twain 
in his celebrated essay on “Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses.” 
Harte surpasses his British master in the following account of how 
Leatherstocking or Natty Bumppo, with his indispensable long rifle, 
effects the rescue of the heroine Genevra Tompkins, who has strayed 


too far away from her home into the western wilds: 


Genevra had not proceeded many miles before a weariness seized upon her 
fragile limbs, and she would fain seat herself upon the trunk of a prostrate 
pine, which she previously dusted with her handkerchief. The sun was just 
sinking below the horizon, and the scene was one of gorgeous and sylvan 
beauty. “How beautiful is nature!” murmured the innocent girl, as, reclining 
gracefully aga:nst the root of the tree, she gathered up her skirts and tied 
a handkerchief around her throat. But a low growl interrupted her medita- 
tion. Starting to her feet, her eyes met a sight which froze her blood with 
terror. 

The only outlet to the forest was the narrow path, barely wide enough for 
a single person, hemmed in by trees and rocks, which she had just traversed. 
Down this path, in Indian file, came a monstrous grizzly, closely followed 
by a California lion, a wild cat, and a buffalo, the rear being brought up by 
a wild Spanish bull. The mouths of the three first animals were distended 
with frightful significance, the horns of the last were lowered as ominously. 
As Genevra was preparing to faint, she heard a low voice behind her. 

“Eternally dog-gone my skin ef this ain’t the puttiest chance yet.” 
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At the same moment, a long, shining barrel dropped lightly from behind 
her, and rested over her shoulder. 

Genevra shuddered. 

“Dern ye—don’t move!” 

Genevra became motionless. 

The crack of a rifle rang through the woods. Three frightful yells were 
heard, and two sullen roars. Five animals bounded into the air and five 
lifeless bodies lay upon the plain. The well-aimed bullet had done its work. 
Entering the open throat of the grizzly it had traversed his body only to 
enter the throat of the California lion, and in like manner the catamount, 
until it passed through into the respective foreheads of the bull and the 
buffalo, and finally fell flattened from the rocky hillside. 

Genevra turned quickly. “My preserver!” she shrieked, and fell into the 
arms of Natty Bumppo, the celebrated Pike Ranger of Donner Lake. 


IV 


From the time of Meredith and Henry James to the present, the 
novel in English has come to possess a more powerful illusion through 
brilliant technical experiment, and has enriched its meaning by levy- 
ing ideas from the many fertile fields of modern knowledge. But 
such advances have had their accompanying losses. So-called natural- 
ism and realism and the many forms of anti-realism have displayed 
mannerisms and specializations annoying to the sensitive reader. 
Style has tended to develop in two extreme directions—on the one 
hand, into involutions and convolutions that render human ex- 
perience as a vast miasma of the oversophisticated consciousness; 
and, on the other hand, into simplifications that reduce this experience 
to a primitive affair of sense-stimuli and reflex-actions. Structure 
has tended to depart from traditional temporal and spatial orderings 
of the action or incidents, to mix the past with the present bewilder- 
ingly, to jump back and forth between what is happening to different 
characters simultaneously in different places, and to interrupt the 
flow of the story with stylized “shorts” or interchapters designed to 
refract its implications. Characters have ceased to live as persons in 
order to function as illustrations of neuroses, or as class-types, or 
as mouthpieces of ideology, or as avatars of the primordial uncon- 
scious. That men have a limited degree of freedom to shape their 
destiny and thus may be held morally responsible for what they do 
has been challenged, in all types of serious modern fiction, by every 
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variety of deterministic emphasis, from the economic to the panthe- 
istic and the panpsychic. Against many of these excesses and de- 
ficiencies in serious fiction, parody has made corrective sallies, not 
to speak of its frequent forays upon the absurdities in popular fiction 
of every kind, from the lush historical thriller, in the tradition of 
Anthony Adverse, to the hardboiled detective story, as represented, 
say, by Raymond Chandler’s Farewell, My Lovely. 

Since a James revival is at present in full swing, and a Meredith 
revival has been called for in Edward Sackville-West’s recent 
Inclinations, perhaps it would be instructive to turn first to what 
parody has achieved in the criticism of their work. 

Probably the best parody of Meredith is Max Beerbohm’s 
“Euphemia Clashthought” in his A Christmas Garland. The parody 
begins with a sentence characteristic of Meredith’s overinvolved style 
at its brilliant worst: 


In the heart of insular Cosmos, remote by some scores of leagues of 
Hodge-trod arable or pastoral, not more than a snuff-pinch for gaping tourist 
nostrils accustomed to inhalation of prairie winds, but enough for perspective, 
from those marginal sands, trident-scaped, we are to fancy, by a helmeted 
Dame Abstract familiarly profiled on discs of current bronze—price of a loaf 
for humbler maws disdainful of Gallic side-dishes for the titillation of choicer 
palates—stands Clashthought Park, a house of some pretension, mentioned 
at Runnymede, with the spreading exception of wings given to it in later 
times by Daedalean masters not to be baulked of billiards or traps for 
Terpsichore, and owned for unbroken generations by a healthy line of 
procreant Clashthoughts, to the undoing of collateral branches eager for the 


birth of a female. 


Beerbohm also scores a hit against Meredith’s treatment of woman 
as an incarnation of the earth-spirit in evolution toward “a soberer, 
a braver, a brighter-eyed” humanity. Euphemia is introduced as 
follows: 


“Nymph in the Heavy Dragoons” was Mrs. Cryptic-Sparkler’s famous 
definition of her. The County took it for final—an uncut gem with a fleck 
in the heart of it. Euphemia condoned the imagery. She had breadth. Heels 
that spread ample curves over the ground she stood on, and hands that might 
floor you with a clench of them, were hers. Grey eyes looked out lucid and 
fearless under swelling temples that were lost in a ruffling copse of hair. 
Her nose was virginal, with hints of the Iron Duke at most angles. Square 
chin, cleft centrally, gave her throat the look of a tower with a gun pro- 
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trudent at top. She was dressed for church evidently, but seemed no slave 
to Time. Her bonnet was pushed well back from her head, and she was 
fingering the ribbons. One saw she was a woman. She inspired deference. 


Of James’s excesses, a number of parodies have taken cognizance. 
One of the best of these appears in H. G. Wells’s Boon. Following 
the method of Fielding, Wells provides a critical framework by 
having his imaginary spokesman, Boon, discuss fully James’s theory 
of fiction. Then Boon launches into the following description of the 
typical James hero whom he has imagined for his parody, to be 
called “The Spoils of Mr. Blandish”’: 


“He didn’t marry, he didn’t go upon adventures; lust, avarice, ambition, 
all these things that as Milton says are to be got ‘not without dust and heat,’ 
were not for him. Blood and dust and heat—he ruled them out. But he had 
independent means, he could live freely and delicately and charmingly, he 
could travel and meet and be delighted by all the best sorts of people in the 
best sorts of places. So for years he enriched his resonances, as an admirable 
violin grows richer with every note it sounds. He went about elaborately, 
avoiding ugliness, death, suffering, industrialism, politics, sport, the thought 
of war, the red blaze of passion. He travelled widely in the more settled 
parts of the world. Chiefly he visited interesting and ancient places, putting 
his ever more exquisite sensorium at them, consciously taking delicate im- 
pressions upon the refined wax of his being. . . .” 


Then Boon reads the opening of his parody, a thrust at James’s 
wordy “third manner” or “major phase”: 

“ *At times it seemed inaccessible, a thing beyond hope, beyond imagining, 
and then at times it became so concrete an imagination, a desire so specific, 
so nearly expressed, as to grow if not to the exact particulars of longitude 
and latitude, yet at any rate so far as county and district and atmosphere 
were concerned, so far indeed as an intuition of proximity was concerned, 
an intimation that made it seem at last at certain moments as if it could not 
possibly be very much farther than just round the corner or over the 
crest... .’” 

Max Beerbohm’s “The Mote in the Middle Distance,” also in A 
Christmas Garland, makes James’s “third manner” seem excruciat- 
ingly funny by employing it to unfold the cogitations of a boy waking 
up on Christmas morning to investigate with his sister what Santa 
Claus has left in their stockings. James Thurber, however, has gone 
Beerbohm one better in an extended parody entitled “The Beast in 
the Dingle,” to be found in his The Beast in Me and Other Animals 
and directed primarily at one of James’s greatest stories, “The Beast 
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in the Jungle,” but: also hitting incidentally at another, The Turn of 
the Screw. Whereas James’s John Marcher and May Bartram in 
“The Beast in the Jungle” are brought together in a series of meet- 
ings at which they discuss something tremendous that Marcher expects 
to happen to him, but that never quite does in the way he had 
imagined, even after he has lost May, Thurber shows one Charles 
Grantham and Amy Lighter similarly involved in a protracted psychic 
tug-of-war centering upon Grantham’s obsession with the horrific 
possibilities he has projected into the predicament of a foreign lady in 
brown living with her two children and two seemingly sinister servants 
in a mysterious-looking house. Amy has the courage to take what 
steps she can to allay Grantham’s anxiety, but her facing of the danger 
merely heightens his sense of inadequacy. So she decides to take a 
more important step. The parody ends as follows: 

“I would marry you at the drop of a hat,” she threw beautifully out 
for him. 

He tenderly sank, almost up to his drooping shoulders, into the sub- 
junctive. “Would have,” he murmured, “had / but had —” He let it die 
away and arose, almost briskly, and took and held her hand. “They are 
sending me away,” said Charles Grantham. She got up and took his other 
hand, applying the most affectionate pressure, meeting his eye with the 
deepest possible gaze, but they both felt it, I think, as a letting go and not 
a holding on. “Wherever in the world are you going?” she plaintively 
moaned. 

“Ask me that again,” he said sadly smiling, “at the door,” and when, after 
turning the knob a moment later, he bent over her hand as they heard the 
faint, the unmistakable sound of the curtain rustling down, she asked him 
her question again. 

“Why, here I go,” cried Charles Grantham, with a little toss of his hand 
and his best, his most wonderful twinkle, “round the prickly pear,” and he 
was off, shoulders squared, head erect, down the steps and up the street 
without a backward glance, leaving behind him, in the doorway, still staring, 
a bewildered lady in whose consciousness there was, forever after, to echo 
and echo again, a little broken fragment of question. 

From the point of view of the unreconstructible fantasist, James 
Branch Cabell has introduced parody of naturalistic method into his 
Smirt, first volume of the trilogy, The Nightmare Has Triplets; Max 
Beerbohm, in another of his Christmas skits—this one called 
“Scruts”’—has made game of Arnold Bennett’s brand of realism; 
Cabell’s mode of anti-realism has been memorably hit off by Donald 
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Ogden Stewart in The Parody Outline of History in an account of 
Columbus’ discovery of America done in the manner of the Poictesme 
romances. Clifton Fadiman published in The American Spectator an 
uproarious short parody directed at Thomas Wolfe’s Look Home- 
ward, Angel and Of Time and the River and entitled “Of Nothing 
and the Wolfe.” Edmund Wilson’s Notebooks of Night and Cyril 
Connolly’s The Condemned Playground contain excellent parodies 
respectively of Joyce and Aldous Huxley. Stephen Leacock, in his 
Nonsense Novels, has parodied various types of fiction. Corey 
Ford, in The John Riddell Murder Case, has ingeniously introduced 
other parodies into a framework parody of the Philo Vance detective 
stories. Christopher Ward, in such volumes as The Triumph of the 
Nut, Foolish Fiction, Twisted Tales, and Gentleman Into Goose, pro- 
duced a whole series of condensed novels in the tradition of Bret 
Harte. The pseudonymous Hardly Alum (alias Naed Navillus!) took 
a lusty whack at Hervey Allen in Romeo Reverse. Robert C. Ruark’s 
Grenadine Etching sports with certain current trends in historical 
fiction. S. J. Perelman, in his Keep Jt Crisp, has done justice to 
J. P. Marquand and Raymond Chandler in parodies entitled “So 
Little Time Marches On” and “Farewell, My Lovely Appetizer.” All 
these, however, and many more that might be listed, I shall have 
to pass over for a consideration of Ernest Hemingway’s The Torrents 
of Spring, an extended parody of Sherwood Anderson’s Dark 
Laughter. 

The significance of this neglected tour de force for our purposes 
is that it pillories faults in Dark Laughter, such as oversimplified 
stream-of-consciousness style, the cutback as a structural device, 
neurotic characters, phony intellectualism and symbolism, irra- 
tionalist values, that are present also in many other modern novels. 

Anderson’s Dark Laughter begins with the thoughts of one Bruce 
Dudley, a worker in a carriage factory in the town of Old Harbor, 
Indiana. He is looking out a window of the factory at the Spring, 
and his fellow worker, Sponge Martin, is looking out another. Then 
the narrative takes a long dip into Bruce Dudley’s past. His real 
name is John Stockton and he was once a Chicago journalist. Dis- 
satisfaction with his wife and with Chicago’s intellectual circles, his 
reading of Mark Twain—these caused him to take a boat down the 
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Mississippi to New Orleans. Later he returned to Old Harbor, his 
birthplace, assuming his present name and getting his present job. 

Hemingway’s The Torrents of Spring begins with the thoughts of 
Scripps O’Neil as he and his friend Yogi Johnson are looking out of 
different windows of a pump factory in Petoskey, Michigan. Then, 
for eight short chapters, we plunge into Scripps’s past, learning how 
his wife deserted him in Mancelona; how he started out wandering 
carrying a bird for company; how he finally arrived at Petoskey; how 
Diana, an elderly waitress in a beanery there, who had come from 
Wordsworth’s Lake Country by way of Paris, sent him to the pump 
factory; how he married her for her culture; and how now she is 
worrying because Mandy, another and younger waitress in the 
beanery, is making a play for Scripps by talking about Henry James. 
Chapter Ten opens as follows: 


Spring was coming. Spring was in the air. (Author’s Note.—This is the 
same day on which the story starts, back on page one.) 


Dark Laughter, after its extensive cutback into Bruce Dudley’s 
or John Stockton’s past, plunges into the consciousness of Aline, the 
wife of the owner of the carriage factory, and tells how she happened, 
through an experience in Paris, to marry a man she cannot really 


love. Drawn to Bruce Dudley by instinct, she becomes his mistress, 
and he, to be always near, gives up his job at the factory and takes 
one as her gardener. They eventually elope, while the Negro servants 
give vent to symbolic earthy laughter that keeps Aline’s forsaken 
husband, Fred, from sleeping off his misery. 

Torrents of Spring, after getting Scripps and his new wife, Diana, 
on the way to the beanery, takes up Scripps’s friend, Yogi Johnson, 
and follows him through retrospection concerning his war experience, 
then involves him with two Red Indians who work at the factory. They 
inveigle him to a Red Indian Club with a Negro bartender, whose 
dark laughter blends with the Indian war whoops that have been 
reverberating in the background since Chapter One. The two Indians 
and Yogi now converge on the beanery. After interruptions, in one 
of which Hemingway talks with F. Scott Fitzgerald, the climax comes. 
Yogi finds his soul mate in an Indian squaw with a papoose, and 
Scripps deserts Diana for Mandy with her superior literary attrac- 
tions. 
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Here is a specimen passage striking at Anderson’s style, symbolism, 
and values: 

North of the frozen little Northern town a couple walking side by side 
on the tracks. It is Yogi Johnson walking with the squaw. As they walk 
Yogi Johnson silently strips off his garments, and casts them beside the track. 
In the end he is clad only in a worn pair of pump-maker shoes. Yogi 
Johnson, naked in the moonlight, walking North beside the squaw. The 
squaw striding along beside him. She carries the papoose on her back in his 
bark cradle. Yogi attempts to take the papoose from her. He would carry 
the papoose. The husky dog whines and licks at Yogi Johnson’s ankles. 
No, the squaw would carry the papoose herself. On they stride. Into the 
North. Into the Northern night. 


It is noteworthy that each part of The Torrents of Spring has an 
epigraph taken from Fielding’s Preface to Joseph Andrews on affec- 
tation as the source of the Ridiculous. The spirit that produced 
Shamela is thus very much alive in modern parody of fiction. 

So much alive, indeed, has this spirit been that in our time it has 
midwived masterpieces in more serious vein, just as it helped bring 
into being both Joseph Andrews and Northanger Abbey. Cabell’s 
Biography of the Life of Manuel, in eighteen volumes, is conceived 
partly as mock-romance and partly as an elaborate jape at the 
Rougon-Macquart series of Emile Zola, with the transmission of the 
chivalric, the gallant, and the poetic attitudes from generation to 
generation and book to book substituted for hereditary “lesions” of 
the nervous system. The Biography’s prime exhibit, Jurgen, makes 
comic use of four of the great myths or legends—that of Arthur, 
of Faust, of Tannhauser, and of Ulysses. And there are concealed 
poetic parodies, as in “The Image Makers” chapter of Figures of 
Earth. The eighteen episodes of Joyce’s Ulysses may be considered 
as a kind of creative parody of Homer’s The Odyssey. And here, too, 
in “The Oxen of the Sun” and the “Nausicaa” episodes, brilliant 
minor exercises in straight parody are introduced, reflecting in petto 
the spirit that has shaped the whole. 


V 


In conclusion, I should like to stress the point that parody, because 


of its value as a mode of creative and cognitive criticism, should be 
used more than it is now as a supplementary aid in the teaching of 


literature. Suppose that you had just read, in a course in con- 
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temporary writing, several of Hemingway’s short stories, some of 
Gertrude Stein, Joyce’s Ulysses or Finnegans Wake, with the help of 
keys to these two works by Stuart Gilbert and others, and a selected 
number of E. E. Cummings’ poems. What could be more salutary 
to enhance appreciation and sharpen judgment than to have at hand 
the following short parody by Curtis Reider that appeared in The 
American Spectator for June, 1934, under the title “Party in 
Paris” ?— 

I said to Hemingway, “Let’s go downtown,” and he said, “Alright, let’s 
go downtown.” So we went downtown. 

We stopped in at the drugstore and the soda-slinger put the graham- 
cracker bowl under the counter. 

“What's the big idea?” I said. 

“You're punks,” he said. 

“Who’s punks?” I said. 

“You're punks,” he said. 

“Tl have a chocolate soda,” Ernie said. 

“Give me a hot fudge,” I said. 

“Oh fudge!” the slinger said. 

“Shut up, funny guy,” I said. 

“You’re punks,” he said. 

“Alright, we’re punks,” I said. 


“So what?” Ernie said. 
a 7. * 


7. 9 


“Let’s go up to Gertrude Stein’s,” Hemingway said. 

“O.K., Ernie,” I said. 

So we went up to Stein’s place and went in and sat down. Picasso was 
there reading the funny papers and Alice B. Toklas was housebreaking 
the dog. 

“Where’s Gerty?” Hemingway said. 

“She’s working,” Pablo said. 

“She'll be in in a minute,” Alice said. 

“That’s good,” I said. 

Then I turned and saw Gerty. She was coming through the door. Slowly 
coming through the doorway, slowly, Gertrude Stein slowly came moving 
slowly through the doorway, slowly coming slowly. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” Ernie said. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Sit down, down,” she said. 

I sat down. Ernie sat down. We all sat down. 

“James Joyce is coming,” she said. 

“That’s great,” I said. 
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Then Gerty got to walking back and forth. Forthly back, pacing Stein, 
backly forth, and moving back and forth, Stein pacing. . . . 

“And also Comrade Cummings is coming,” Gertrude said. 

“That’s great,” I said. 

“That’s great,” Ernie said. 

“Soon coming Cummings is,” Stein said. 

“That’s great,” I said. 

Then we heard someone coming up the stairs. 

“That’s Jimjam,” Alice said. 

“Who?” I said. 

“Jimjam Joyce,” she said. 

“That’s great,” I said. 

Just then James came in with Stuart Gilbert, without knocking. He 
stubbed his toe on the door-sill. 

“Hooglerongs of rummeltang,” he swore. 

“You hurt yourself?” I said. 

“Heeronsung the zoolunrung!” he said. 

“Sit down,” Gerty said. 

“T’ll get the arnica,” Alice said. 

“No, I'll get the arnica,” Hemingway said. 

“No, I'll get the arnica,” Pablo said. 

“There isn’t any arnica,” Gertrude said. 

“Heerzoy the zoombrung,” Joyce groaned. 

“He said he wants a cup of tea,” Stuart Gilbert said. 

“Tea!” I said. 

“Sure,” Picasso said. 

“Eenee meenee mynee mo,” Joyce said. 

“He said he thinks he’ll make it coffee instead,” Stuart said. 

“Coffee,” Alice said. 

Gertrude went out into the kitchen fast through the fastly moving fastness 
of her fastness. 

And then— 

ZUDDENLY— 

door (all I’s on) openingly moving (into what) into the nonhouse of stein 

AND 

oN tHe silL 

standingly staring ( (in his left claw (unshutshut) forgetmenots) ) 
swaying reelingly swaying 

StAnDs::::@@//?? 


comrade cum (ee) mings. 





Today most of us think of history 
as overwhelming the human per- 
son. It is refreshing to hear a 
Christian philosopher boldly claim 
it as always the mother of person- 
ality, the organism giving it life. 


HISTORY IS A MATRIX 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK 


THE EFFLORESCENCE OF HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS in our own day 
marks the climax of a long development in which man has been gain- 
ing a conscious and objective attitude toward himself. For it is rec- 
ognized that we shall never understand in any comprehensive way 
the organic structure of human life until we view it within the widest 


historical context. Our historical sense has become fruitful to a 
degree which sharply differentiates us from men of other ages and 
cultures. It is true, of course, that the historical sense reached a high 
development in prophetic Hebraism, and that it manifested itself 
among the ancient Greeks, and with aspects of grandeur and imagina- 
tive insight that have never been surpassed. Yet it has taken a long 
time for men to grasp with clarity the problem of history as it relates 
to his own self-knowledge, and to offer a philosophical analysis of 
its specific form. 

Even when men of ancient classical civilization attained to a his- 
torical viewpoint, they lessened its fruitfulness in their conception 
of the eternal return. And when at last, with the aid of Christianity, 
men managed to extricate themselves from that paralyzing conception, 
they were not yet on firm ground, since there arose a tendency to 
confuse the plane of history with a strictly individualistic and ascetic 
view which reduced to a minimum the meaning and significance of 
historical life. Thus despite the enlightenment provided by the Chris- 
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tian religion, a unilateral vision of reality came to prevail, even per- 
petuating itself down to our own day, and with unhappy conse- 
quences. In view of the enormous difficulties encountered by men in 
their climb to historical objectivity, the maturation of historical 
consciousness is an event of the greatest importance whose conse- 
quences must surely be momentous. 


History AS THE HUMAN PROCEsS 


In general we may say that men now look upon history as a great 
flowing reality, a gigantic river of life fed by many tributaries, and 
continually gathering force and increasing in turbulence through 
the years. Moreover, we have the conviction that there is a more 
or less coherent historical process, which we can get at, since, like 
everything else in our universe, it is ruled by its own inner necessities 
and by laws that can be investigated and known. Then, too, there are 
those who see clearly that the historical dialectic has its exigency 
in man himself who is so constituted that he can actuate and express 
himself only in such a process. To them, therefore, history is a real 
and meaningful continuum which is the single reality of human life 
manifesting its fluidity and plasticity, and diversifying itself in in- 
numerable ways, while striving after unification. Hence their con- 
viction that unless we penetrate beneath the sequence of events to 
the inward dynamism, which is human life itself in an actual and 
immanent process, we are left with nothing but the husk of history. 

In situating our individual lives within a vast process of history 
ultimately embracing all of mankind, we are achieving a new and 
startling transcendence over our circumscribed and limited lives in 
the present, through which we shall finally sweep away the last ves- 
tiges of individualism. It has been no simple matter to pass from 
tribal and group consciousness through national to true historical 
consciousness. And today we are actually witnessing a significant 
moment in the culmination of this awe-inspiring process. History, as 
the unfolding human drama, becomes increasingly the conscious 
background of our lives, for we feel that it holds for us the very 
secret of our identity. That this deeper sense of history is a genuine 
efflorescence of consciousness and no mere triumph of intellectual 
theorizing is evident in this that it has become all-pervasive. History 
is taking possession of us and entering consciously into our activity 
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as rational beings because of an accumulation of historical experi- 
ences and shattering events which have made us realize that we are 
at a decisive turning point in our passage through time, and that 
unless we take account of the past, we cannot successfully mold our 
future. Indeed so much alive is history that when our thoughts are 
directed to the full historical panorama, profound and sympathetic 
responses are touched off in most of us, while depths that had long 
been slumbering are quickened. 

We have become too susceptible to the demands of history to view 
complacently any static and individualistic conception which lifts 
man bodily out of his historical dimension and therefore out of the 
very organism of humanity itself. We are reacting strongly against 
what has been called the prejudice of “simple location,” as though 
human nature can be properly apprehended without considering how 
it has been expressing itself in the past and without projecting it into 
the future for which the present is the point of passage. If history is 
indeed the matrix in which human nature is realizing itself and in 
some coherent way, then there can be no systematic understanding 
of the human structure away from a genuinely historical standpoint. 
For man is in a process of growth, and, as we shall see, so is his very 
relation to the world about him. Thus the full contingency of man 
is forcing itself upon us, and, willy-nilly, we are compelled to take 
it seriously. Hence our growing realization that we cannot have a 
full-scale realism of man unless we study the actual course of man’s 
development in the knowledge of himself and of his entire environ- 
ment. 

Clearly, there is no such thing as abstract individuality, but only 
concrete and historical individuality. Man is no abstract essence, but 
a living whole who embraces not only the synthesis of soul and body, 
but also of individuality and sociality. Needless to say, this latter 
aspect is customarily overlooked by a great number of philosophers. 
This is understandable, since it is only in recent times that we have 
reached an adequate comprehension of the social dimension of 
human life. Important studies are accumulating, showing the extent 
to which social reality shapes the individual and influences him 
through his every pore. And these studies derive their force from 
their historical approach, for as soon as we view society concretely 
and in its historical dynamism, considering language, tradition, in- 
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stitutions, etc., man’s formation within a vast social process becomes 
startlingly evident, and we see that the very actuation of the indi- 
vidual is bound up with the actuation of social life itself.’ The organic 
reality of society in relation to the individual is vast and deep, for 
human thought and consciousness can undergo development only on 
a social plane, just as the ends of man can be achieved more or less 
adequately only as they extend onto the social plane. Indeed society 
must be seen as something just as indispensable to human actua- 
tion as man’s body. Nevertheless, we shall probably have to retrace, 
with respect to the problem of the individual and society, the tortuous 
path followed by human thought in its attempts to conceive properly 
the relation between soul and body. And when we arrive at our goal 
we shall see how utterly unrealistic is any attempt to understand the 
growth of thought and consciousness away from the dynamics of 
society. 

When we survey the historical life of man within an actual social 


1Today there is a general acceptance of the position that the individual and society 
are mutually interdependent. Indeed the growing body of knowledge within the various 
fields—education, social psychology, sociology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis—clearly 
points to the fact, that, when isolated from his socio-cultural setting, the individual is 
hardly more than a fiction. In our own country there has been a significant development 
in the appreciation of the social factor in the individual’s life. Already in The Principles 
of Psychology, William James had recognized the influence of the social environment 
upon the formation of the individual person. Yet for all his genius as a psychologist 
he did no more than show “the spread of the self over its social environment.” J. M. 
Baldwin’s Mental Development in the Child and the Race goes much further than James 
in showing the role of society in the development of the self. Other outstanding works 
which throw light on the way in which mind and self-consciousness develop through the 
communication and interaction of individuals are Human Nature and the Social Order, 
by C. H. Cooley, and Mind, Self & Society, by C. H. Mead. And of course there is 
the contribution of John Dewey, for example in Experience and Nature. Nor should 
we overlook the magnificent contributions of the three philosophers, Royce, Peirce and 
Whitehead. 

Unfortunately the social emphasis has led to the view that mind and self are merely 
social derivatives; both Mead and Dewey have played their part in giving this view 
wide currency, and making it, in the eyes of many, an unquestioned commonplace. 
Hence the importance of Luigi Sturzo’s Inner Laws of Society, a difficult book precisely 
because it represents a magnificent synthesis of historical, sociological and philosophical 
knowledge by a great Christian thinker who is grappling with the problems raised by 
our new knowledge of social man. 

The urgency of the question of the role of society in the development of mind and 
consciousness is obvious in view of the developing interest in what is called the sociology 
of knowledge. We have but to consider such names as Marx, Scheler, Mannheim and 
Sorokin to realize that we are on the very threshold of apprehending how truly formid- 
able is the problem that is raieed by the sociological aspects of knowledge. 
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evolution, what we see is man emerging out of his group through 
the very instrumentality of social life, while learning to project his 
identity into outward forms which become instrumental to his further 
development. Slowly his consciousness develops and proliferates into 
various kinds, acting on one another and forming, as it were, a 
living organism as the single life of mind. A perceptual cognition, 
characteristic of man in his undifferentiated group life, gives place 
to an analytical and reflective understanding. So that while man has 
always manifested his inherent rationality, nonetheless there has been 
a real development which takes in his very consciousness and its 
diverse forms. Thus we cannot help but see in history the reality of 
collective humanity in all its grandeur and awesomeness—journey- 
ing to a goal of perfection, achieving, by means of the collective 
effort and the convergence of minds, greater fullness of life for each 
individual person, accumulating experiences and building up re- 
serves of power through the ever-expanding communion of men, and, 
in concretizing itself within expanding society, becoming more than 
ever the living organ of the individual’s actuation and realization. 

However, because our historical elevation is still pretty much of 
a novelty, there are a good many who view the individual in the self- 
containment of his private self. The radical sociality of life seems 
a harsh fact indeed, especially when in the concrete it burgeons out 
into the whole surging reality of history with its revelation of human 
powers and forces that are cosmic in magnitude, its overpowering 
mystery, its sheer unpredictability, its mounting tensions, its irra- 
tionalities and brutal necessities. The implications involved in the 
truth that behind our thinking and acting stands the whole path of 
socio-historical development seems to threaten the solid stability of 
the individual and the entire domain of private experience. The very 
immanence of the social life in each one of us feeds the illusion of 
our individualistic self-containment, since we attribute to ourselves 
in isolation what really belongs to ourselves in our inclusion within 
humanity. That is, we fail to recognize, in the very depth of our 
consciousness, the full human and social reality we thought we were 
escaping when we entered into ourselves. Again, this immanence of 
the social life in the individual contributes to our overlooking the 
extent to which the truths we have discovered for ourselves are also 
collective achievements in the life of a people—gigantic forces, in 
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fact, which have made their deeper imprint upon the human mind 
through the instrumentality of the socio-cultural world, and which 
assert themselves more insistently in the onrushing torrent of human 
events. 

It is surprising how many illusions regarding human life vanish 
once we situate it within the full concrete of history. While there is 
unmistakable identity of human nature in the midst of change, there 
is also ceaseless becoming and growth within that absolute identity. 
In the historical process, in and through the convergence of all rela- 
tions, individual characteristics and powers are exhibited which are 
non-existent in the individual considered in isolation. Moreover, 
things are seen to mix and interpenetrate most astonishingly, and 
in a way which defies our rigid classifications. Thus, human activities, 
from the lowest to the highest, are found complementing and com- 
pleting one another, and the various spheres of life exhibit an or- 
ganic relation which takes little account of our rigid schematizations. 
What we see clearly is that reality thrusts itself at man not merely 
through one sphere of activity, but through all of them and in their 
compenetration, even if sometimes one sphere is of more crucial 
importance than another. All of them, therefore, are seen as instru- 
mental to the very development of consciousness itself, correspond- 
ing in their totality to the fullness of human consciousness as an 
organic whole. Each generates its own sphere of wisdom and each 
opens a new window on the whole of reality. Hence all of them are 
indispensable to the vital growth of thought and the enrichment of 
the human spirit. 

Truly it is in history, viewed as the very process of man, that we 
see ourselves writ large. Once more the quest for the universally 
valid idea of humanity is being undertaken, but on a scale that 
dwarfs anything known to the Greeks, although, as with them, it 
springs from an awakening to a larger scheme of things. Yet there 
is still much fear lest this effort to take the historical dimension 
seriously should land us in a vicious historicism which would dissolve 
the consistency of human nature and the system of objective truth. 
As a matter of fact, religious thinkers have contended that not every 
form of “historicism” need be vicious, if only we look more care- 
fully at history itself and examine its whole processive character and 
what underlies it. Unfortunately, the major efforts to clarify the 
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concept of history have come from idealists, materialists and posi- 
tivists. But their very distortions make it all the more imperative 
that we face the problem squarely, for the swift maturation of his- 
torical consciousness has made the formulation of a proper concept 
of history one of our most pressing needs. 

As we enter deeply into the historical problem we shall see that 
every inhuman conception of history is refuted by history itself. 
For every inhuman conception is fostered by sheer theory stemming 
from the failure to survey the historical process in its actuality and 
in its entirety, from the religious all the way down to the economic 
level. Indeed, around a vicious “historicism” lies a vicious circle, 
since such abstractions not only arise from the failure to study the 
historical process in its fullness, but they also foster this failure in 
blinding investigators to the very phenomena which would dissolve 
their artificial constructions. Looked at superficially, causality (or 
the fact that history has its necessities and its laws) is equated with 
determinism, so that an iron ring of necessity is drawn around physi- 
cal and historical life alike. Again for those who remain on the 
surface of history and fail to penetrate to the human reality revealed 
there, even the novelty and creativeness of history is proof positive 
of an absolute immanence, just as the notion of a real becoming of 
human reality spells relativism. 

The truth of the matter is that we can dissolve a vicious “histor- 
icism” or immanentism or relativism only by really becoming his- 
torical. When we apprehend the meaning of history as the human 
process and in all its ramifications, we shall surely see that there 
would be no real history if there were no consistency of human nature 
and no intrinsic rationality and freedom. History is so surely the 
process of man as an intellectual and spiritual being, that his very un- 
folding is entirely unintelligible unless seen as a progression in the 
polarization of man to transcendent truth and value. And the more 
surely these eternal truths and values break into time, the more does 
history reveal itself in its full human character. It is no accident that 
historical life underwent an enormous expansion through its revitali- 
zation by the Christian religion, for men were given not only a vertical 
direction but a new horizontal one. The sureness with which man 
attained to objective truth made inevitable a sustained historical 
effort to liberate it from the limitations arising from man’s life in 
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the cosmos and in society, and from his fundamental predicament 
as a contingent being poised always on the edge of the abyss of 
non-being. 


THE HuMAN ProcEss AND CONCRETE INTEGRATION 


Our awareness of history has occasioned a new and remarkable 
accent upon the concrete man as against every attempt to study man 
in a purely abstract way. But we still fall far short of the concrete 
until we perceive that the concrete man is a concrete in process. When, 
therefore, we speak of history as the human process, what we are 
saying is that man is striving to become more concrete. In history 
man is concretizing himself in real existence and through the evolu- 
tion of those temporal structures which give shape to the historical 
reality. Scientists argue the question of an expanding universe, but 
there can be no argument concerning the fact of a socially and his- 
torically expanding human reality. For nothing can be more certain 
than that man, by virtue of his nature, must ceaselessly strive to be- 
come more real in the course of an incessant growth. That is, man 
is not only in possession of himself, he is also in search of himself. 
Man craves fullness of life, but he cannot achieve this except by 
binding himself to others and by establishing a living communion 
with the real. He was created within a whole system of things which 
is no generic abstraction but a concretized reality,’ to which he is 
bound by innumerable threads. The complete man is man with the 
universe. He cannot therefore be satisfied with merely logical coher- 
ence, for he is driven relentlessly beyond himself toward a concrete 
universality; and the urge is entirely irrepressible, welling up from 
his innermost being, and gathering force with every solid advance. 

Man’s quest for concrete universality cannot be dissociated from 
the progression of his thought to a wholeness of outlook. In other 


*Here it is important to note that legitimate abstract thought, especially where it is 
found in metaphysics or the philosophical study of existence, is not only valid, to put 
it mildly, but actually rises above history to assist in forming and judging it. Logic and 
mathematics are other high and perennially precious forms of abstraction. A particular 
derogatory use of the word “abstract” derives from Hegel, who meant thereby any isolated 
moment in a thing or truth in which it is blocked off from all those things to which it 
is actually or theoretically related. In general, therefore, it is necessary to distinguish 
between an abstract conception, legitimately derived from the real, and the abstrac- 
tienism which exists when we artificially isolate an object from the actual synthesis or 
context in which it is found. 
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words the problem of knowledge is indissolubly bound up with an 
actual process of consolidation. This process of consolidation is, in 
its widest extension, within the whole community of being, but it 
takes place in and through the community of man. Thus the human 
process is the integration of man with man in an expanding social 
life, and, through expanding society, with the universe. And the entire 
process is vitally tied up with the development of thought and 
consciousness. 

In our own Western history the process by which man has been 
integrating himself socially and undergoing thereby an enlargement 
and enrichment of the self is thrown into sharp relief. Within the 
social life, and primarily by means of the Christian religion, as an 
autonomous and active social form, the person emerges from the 
group and establishes himself in his own personal life. With the 
development of the various social forms, and through their dynamic 
interrelation, stimulated by Christian consciousness, it is precisely 
the individual person who becomes a more potent factor within the 
life of society through his greater capacity to react vigorously and 
creatively upon all that society keeps pouring into him. His growing 
effectiveness as a person leads to the creation of new social organs 
and forms which make possible further release of the human spirit 
into creative channels. The life-giving cycle between the person and 
the collectivity gains in intensity, and in the mounting crescendo of 
social life, there takes place renascence after renascence, creating 
works of thought and art, deepening human consciousness through 
the broadening of horizons and the multiplication of perspectives, 
and revealing new facets and aspects of a fuller human existence. 
As man becomes more and more conscious of his experiences, there 
is also an intensification of the tendency to personality and a dis- 
covery of new dimensions of reality as minds open wider and range 
further. 

In this social evolution personality has extended its sphere so as 
to embrace not merely the life of the tiny city-state, or the huge 
nation-state, but an entire cycle of civilization, and is on the very 
threshold of a further extension to include the whole of global hu- 
manity by means of an international community. Hence the striking 
fact that at a moment when man is so excruciatingly aware of the 
fragmentation of his existence, he yet sees the need for further ex- 
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pansion of individual and group life to make it congruent with the 
larger life of mankind. But even this does not satisfy him, for already 
there are many who seek to embrace the mysterious life of primitive 
mankind before its articulation in various civilizations, with a view 
to possessing its vast submerged treasures of wisdom. 

Much of the disturbance in man’s life today is due to the fact that, 
as never before, the collective life has become active within the 
sphere of the person. As we have pointed out, society is not extrinsic 
but intrinsic to the individual, and today it is paramountly so. Con- 
sequently, not only does each numan soul reflect powerful historical 
orientations and awakening exigencies, but also the very disequilib- 
riums and dislocations of a mighty world-process at one of its crucial 
moments. The entire world groans as enormous forces seek a release 
which can come only through the creation of new social outlets and 
by means of a thoroughgoing transformation of social structures 
which have become too rigid to permit the free play of energies and 
the realization of wider human integration. At this moment man is 
paying dearly for his very achievement in concentrating so vast and 
dynamic a social world within himself—he has a load to bear which 
would have toppled Atlas. And even if he successfully emerges from 
the crisis, he will never be able to bear the burden of his own integra- 
tion without Christ.* 

The men of classical civilization saw correctly the intimate rela- 
tion of culture to the life of the community. We are in a better posi- 
tion than they to comprehend this truth, since our history so clearly 
teaches us that a process of social reconstruction forms the back- 
ground of our cultural achievements. So often men speak of the 
Great Tradition as though it were merely a theoretical accomplish- 
ment on the part of a series of thinkers who were unattached to an 
organic world of culture and were without any vital connection with 
great historical transformations and profound changes in human 
consciousness. But the growth of knowledge and the course of events 


3So far from implying automatic realization, the notion of historical process is unin- 
telligible away from human freedom and initiative and all their consequences good and 
bad. We must also be conscious today that the idea of progress can be completely 
naive and romantic, that true historical process, for example the drive of the human 
race toward higher and higher unity, involves much suffering; it not only involves the 
cross} which is ineradicable in the human story, but it also needs the resources of the 
whole of the Christian revelation to give it meaning. 
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keep forcing us back to the fundamental truth that the expansion 
of understanding and the revitalization of thought are most inti- 
mately connected with the process by which man seeks to achieve 
concrete universality in and through the expanding human com- 
munity. 


INTEGRATION AND KNOWLEDGE 


It is possible to throw some light on the way in which the process 
of concrete integration is bound up with the growth of knowledge. 
A preliminary consideration is necessary here. Man does not pas- 
sively mirror his world. He grows in knowledge as he brings reality 
more and more within the sphere of his concrete life, by making 
what is merely outward a principle of his being and activity. Even 
the laws to which he submits he makes his own by comprehending 
them and bringing them in innumerable ways into his multiple activi- 
ties. Through the sciences and technology, through poetry and the 
arts and through his every expression of purpose, man brings the 
world closer to himself, reproducing it in his life and making it an 
active factor in all his creative work. Thus the objectification of his 
world is tied up with the process by which he brings it into the domain 
of personality. And as he widens the sphere of his personality he 
objectifies his own self in making himself more and more congruent 
with the whole of reality. The world does not disclose its meaning to 
man merely because he chooses to speculate, for man by his very 
nature cannot be a mere onlooker, but must undertake the knowing 
enterprise within reality itself, and through his power to bring it 
into the very interior of his life. 

But this establishment of a concrete relation to things is clearly 
an historical achievement, since it is only in and through an entire 
communal life with its stable traditions, institutions etc., that a real 
assimilation of reality is possible. If in society there is an emergence 
of the subject, there is also in society an emergence of the object— 
through that intimate, stable and creative relation between subject 
and object which social life makes possible. For it is only in a long 
social process that we learn to see things in their concreteness, in 
their interconnections and dynamically. Without society man’s in- 
creasing interplay with the physical environment would be out of 
the question, and so too would that whole development by which 
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he learns to utilize physical nature as an instrument of his liberation. 

Man’s sharper awareness of his earthly habitation and of the en- 
veloping cosmos is no merely theoretical achievement, since it 
grows out of a widening of his participation in the world about him 
which a collective effort has made possible. His growing preoccupa- 
tion with matter and with physical realities does not spring from 
mere willfulness, but from a more vital relation to them achieved 
in collective life—through which they themselves become more in- 
sistent by touching him from within, not merely from without. Hence 
in saying that reality is being interiorized in each individual by a 
great collective achievement, what we are saying is that reality is 
being brought into history. 


HuMAN TRANSCENDENCE 


There is one more thing to be said before our conception of his- 
tory as the human process is sufficiently rounded out. The very 
notion of development shatters any view of the finite as a closed 
order because it requires us to regard the finite as opened upward 
to an infinitely creative reality to which it is dynamically related. 
There can be no auto-realization, since a real creative process can- 
not be explained by itself, but by a principle which is at once source 
and end. Those who proclaim an auto-realization strip history of 
its reality, by engulfing it in an absolute immanence ruled by a 
purely inner and sterile dialectic, in which personality becomes 
purely epiphenomenal. But we cannot effectively meet the various 
forms of doctrine declaring for an absolute immanence unless we 
are prepared to show what process implies, and how it calls for the 
most vital and dynamic kind of dependence of the finite upon the 
infinite. 

We must show how it is this vivifying relation of the finite to the 
infinite which gives process, cosmic as well as historical, its illimitable 
richness and inexhaustible fecundity. Given a real development of 
concrete things, especially of man, we are compelled to eschew every- 
thing that savors of a static relation of the relative to the absolute, 
or which suggests a crudely dualistic relation of process to the Divine 
Thought. As against the ancient immobilism, our conception must 
be through and through a creationism, with a powerful accent on its 
infinite character, and a bringing forward the dynamic and life-giving 
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tension that exists between every concrete thing and its Idea. The full 
reality of process thus leads to a new conceptual liberation, inasmuch 
as we can now really “open up” on both creationism and exemplar- 
ism, and can show how utterly inseparable they are. And the basis 
is laid for a realism which is truly organic, as well as for a doctrine 
of analogy which fully takes in the dynamic and processive aspect. 
It is necessary to view process sub specie aeternitatis. The histori- 
cal process is not something purely contingent and arbitrary, tracing 
a haphazard and meaningless course. Regardless of the appalling 
evils, the perversities of thought and action, the vast sufferings and 
waste of life, we must still regard history as having a meaningful 
dialectic. As the human process, history exhibits always a tendency 
to rationality, and therefore continuity of aspiration to truth and 
goodness, to enhancement of life. Moreover, this rationality has been 
immensely fortified and quickened by the new polarity of finite and 
infinite resulting from the Incarnation. Considering finally the fun- 
damental bond of relationship that binds the whole temporal order 
with God as source and end, it is overpoweringly certain that history 
has its ideal and transcendent character. The very premise of the 
processive dialectic is contained in the creative intention, and its 
unfolding is never apart from that intention. Thus we can give full 
meaning to the statement that history is alive with a divine force. 
The concrete immediacy in the relation of the finite to the divine 
is seen particularly in the domain of human thought and conscious- 
ness, although it is not until we extend the notion of process in its 
historical character to the cognitional life that we can give this imme- 
diacy its full value. The idea of the Absolute penetrates man’s mind 
by an inner necessity and as an exigency which rules his thought. 
When we view man as, in a sense, the climax of the whole cosmic 
process and of tendencies in the lower order, we can even see in 
man’s awareness of the Absolute as the law of his thought a universal 
intimacy which has reached a new pitch of intensity in becoming 
conscious of itself. In short, man’s awareness of a totality which 
surrounds him, and his struggle toward concrete wholeness are vitally 
bound up with his sense of an Absolute which is truly encompassing 
in its very transcendence, and within which he yet lives and moves 
and has his being. It is this energizing presence which underlies the 
restless striving to overcome painful limitations, the urge to achieve 
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being through an incessant growth, the desire for total integration 
and a more total consciousness. And it is this same presence which 
imparts to him the very impulse to go out of himself and to find his 
true being by letting himself be embraced by the infinite source of 
all being which is also infinite love. 
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There foamed rebellious Logic, gagged and bound, 
There, stripped, fair Rhetoric languished on the ground; 
—The Dunciad, Book IV 












... the Argument 
Held me a while misdoubting his Intent, 

That he would ruin (for I saw him strong) 

The Sacred truths to Fable and Old Song. 

—ANDREW MarvVELL, On Paradise Lost 















THE TERM “POETRY” WHEN JOINED, as it is in the title of my paper, i 
with the term “thinking” is almost sure to mean in effect thinking i 
about poetry, or poetics. The term in this context is so situated as to 
promise less regard for the poet and his inspiration than for the 
reader and his reflections. This perhaps is the more true for us be- 
cause we live in a time when literary critics are showing themselves 
greatly concerned to define and vindicate their activity and to dis- 
tinguish it from several others—the rhapsodic, the biographical, the 
sociological—with which it has often been confused, or at least is 
said by the critics to have been confused. It is also a time when— 
as I believe—some important literary issues are being asserted and 
some nice refinements made in the technique of literary study. We 
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have at any rate been able to observe certain trends in the literary 
criticism of the Reviews, in the scholarship of the learned journals, 
and in the practice of teaching literature in college classrooms. In 
1948 Professors René Wellek and Austin Warren produced their 
massively informed monument to critical studies, and charter for 
their continuance, the volume entitled, with a justifiable inclusive- 
ness, Theory of Literature. It is this immediate state of criticism 
which I have especially in mind. The title of my paper might more 
specifically be “Recent Literary Criticism and Christian Thinking.” 
There is certainly a broad sense in which Christian thinking ought 
to be sympathetic to recent literary criticism—a sense arising simply 
from the fact that recent criticism is criticism, that is, an activity 
aimed at understanding a kind of value, and a kind which, if not 
identical with moral and religious values, is very close to these and 
may even be thought of as a likely ally. Religious thinkers should 
be sympathetic to criticism because it is a branch of philosophy; it 
is an effort to get at certain truths about signs, knowledge, and reality. 
If these remarks seem at all platitudinous, let me add that I have 
taken the trouble to make them because it seems to me that some 
schools of Christian thought—and in particular Catholic thought and 
scholarship in this country—have suffered up to quite recently and 
perhaps still suffer from being too far sold in the cultivation of 
certain merely historical, informational, and neutral techniques. 
This may have been for a time a necessary phase of competition with 
secular science and secular education, and I do not mean to suggest 
that Christian thought should ever try to do without the sobrieties 
of philological and other historical knowledge. At the same time 
there is no reason why Christians should be the last (or even be 
slow) to transcend the limitations of such knowledge, to outgrow 
pedantic misconceptions and participate in literary philosophy. 


II 


Let me now proceed to sketch certain parallels and certain con- 
trasts between recent literary theory and some aspects of the Christian 
tradition in thinking. 

One of the most distinctive features of recent criticism has been 
its realization of the inherently ambiguous or polysemous nature of 
verbal discourse, and especially of poetic discourse. But this is 
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something pre-Cartesian and pre-scientific in spirit, and if it does not 
immediately derive from, is at least very compatible with, an ap- 
proach to verbal exegesis which persisted from remote antiquity to 
the Renaissance and has played a not inconspicuous part in the read- 
ing of Christian revelation. The recent school has carried refinements 
of exegesis and respect for both puns and syntactic uncertainties to a 
degree which I think was never matched in earlier ages. And it is 
true that Aristotle in his logical works and in his Rhetoric looks on 
ambiguity as a defect of clarity, a mean trick for soothsayers rather 
than for honest pleaders. But then Aristotle was a scientist. Even 
in his day and before it there were the etymological and allegorical 
interpreters of meaning and the Stoic philosophers of the Logos, and 
somewhat later both Hellenistic grammarians and Roman orators 
who had a vested interest in the fullness of verbal power.’ The doc- 
trine of the creative Logos among the Church Fathers might be in- 
voked to illustrate the same theme, and the assertion of various levels 
of verbal meaning by both Church Fathers and medieval theologians 
and poets—Dante in his Letter to Can Grande* or Aquinas in the 
well-known Tenth Article of the First Question of the Summa Theo- 
logiae: Utrum Sacra Scriptura sub una littera habeat plures sensus.° 
In the comparison which I am suggesting between modern critical 
polysemous reading and the Patristic and Stoic view of words, only 
one important reservation has to be made—but it is one which is 
important enough to need making. I mean that whereas the modern 
interpretation of poetry is fully concrete—reading the poet’s words 
not within his limits as intender but in the fullness of his responsibil- 
ity as public performer in a complex and treacherous medium—on 
the other hand the exegesis of Scripture, if I understand its rationale, 
has been implicitly intentional; because, indeed, it has dealt with 
inspirations. There may be several meanings—but they all have to 


1Mr. H. M. McLuhan has adumbrated this theme in his essay “The Southern Quality,” 
Sewanee Review, LV (Summer, 1947), 357-383, and has developed it very fully in a 
manuscript work the speedy publication of which is an event earnestly to be hoped for. 

2Cf. Convito, Il, 1-2, 5. 

3O0f verbal ambiguity in general, a modern British Neo-Thomist, Father Thomas Gilby, in 
his Phoenix and Turtle (London, 1950), observes: “There is no statement however simple 
that cannot ... be taken in many different senses. That is to be expected if a common 
theme runs through all the variations Ambiguity has to be taken in our stride 
if we are to arrive anywhere at all” (pp. 23-24). The plures sensus of Scripture is, of 
course, a special question requiring separate treatment. 
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be sharp and definable enough to be imputable to an inspired inten- 
tion. It is this difference, I believe, which lies behind some of the 
confusion appearing today between historical and critical methods 
of literary scholarship. Because of its ancestry in scriptural exegesis 
(the critics from the sixteenth through the nineteenth century having 
been so often either Catholic or Protestant clerical scholars )—literary 
scholarship, I suggest, has come rather slowly to realize that it has 
to deal not with revealed messages‘ but with the achievement of 
expression in words taken as a fully concrete, aesthetic medium. A 
corollary of this distinction appears in a more special distinction 
which may be drawn between kinds of symbolism. Whereas biblical 
exegesis has pursued a symbolism not only of words but of things, and 
has found a more or less determinate symbolic significance in certain 
species of things and individuals—the significance of life or resurrec- 
tion in the sun, for instance, or that of death and regeneration in 
water—’ on the contrary recent literary criticism has pursued a sym- 
bolism of words, or if of things, of things only as refracted through 
words, and the limits of such a pursuit are set only by verbal con- 
texts. The sun may be ordinarily a symbol of life, but in an equa- 
torial desert or ocean it may be a symbol of death and of alienation. 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 


No bigger than the moon. 
Ill 


The multiple meaning of words when realized through appropriate 
contexts is the technical side of a quality in poetry which we may 
call something like “complexity”—provided, however, that we mean 
by that not the negative complexity of disorder or mere obscurity 
or mere multiplicity, but a positive and structural complexity, the 
varied fabric of organic unity. Recent literary criticism has much 
to say about this kind of order and unity. If you don’t like recent 


‘The emphasis of certain French Catholic writers of the last generation, that of 
Bremond on inspiration, trance, or ecstasy, that of Péguy on the sacred rightness of first 
inspiration, was not a help toward clarifying this issue—though this emphasis did have 
the merit of tending to defend poetry against the aggressions of science. 

5Jean Daniélou, “The Problem of Symbolism,” THoucut, XXV (September, 1950), 


426-427. 
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critics, you call them “rhetoricians,” or “formalists,” or even “neo- 
scholastics,” these terms implying that recent critics neglect the con- 
tent of poetry and its urgent social and moral relations to real life. 
Whatever the correctness of that implication (and I believe this very 
slight) it is through this formalism—an interest, that is, in poetic 
order and hence in poetic reality—that recent critics participate in 
a kind of Aristotelianism and even scholasticism—or let us say, more 
liberally, in the ideas about order, harmony and unity which we may 
read in neo-Platonic sources of late antiquity, Pagan or Christian, in 
the medieval scholasticism of Aquinas, in the early modern aesthetic 
speculation of Leibniz or Baumgarten, in the theories of later German 
transcendental philosophers and English romantic poets, and most 
recently in the neoscholasticism of Maritain, Gilby and others, in- 
cluding some, I believe, who are present today. I allude to Mr. 
Maritain’s stress on the radiance of a concrete, if ontologically secret 
or mysterious, kind of form, and to Father Gilby’s on the substantive 
completeness of the poetic experience—though the latter may be 
rather heavily shaded toward subjectivism. It appears to me, by the 
way, that James Joyce in that freely romantic rendering of Thomist 
aesthetic to be found in his notebooks and in A Portrait of the Artist 
has misapplied the Thomist quidditas (“You see that it is that thing 
which it is and no other thing. The radiance of which he speaks is 
the scholastic quidditas. . . .”), but that while doing this he has placed 
the correct accent on radiance or claritas—the radiant epiphany of 
the whole and structurally intelligible individual thing. It was in 
this direction of course that Hopkins had been working with his in- 
terest in certain Scotist technicalities which favor the individually 
formal inscapes of things. 

But to go back to the notion of form entertained by recent literary 
critics: We must note a very important difference between this and 
the metaphysical tradition. It is a difference that corresponds to the 
two main and perennially opposed axes of literary theory, the cogni- 
tive and the affective, the axis of order or being against chaos or 
nothing and, oblique to that, the axis of pleasure against pain. The 
view of Mr. Allen Tate, that poetry is a unique total or substantive 
kind of knowledge, a verbal tension between denotation and connota- 
tion, the early view of Mr. J. C. Ransom, that poetry is logical struc- 
ture filled out with irrelevant texture, and the view of Mr. Yvor 
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Winters, that poetry is correspondence between logical structure and 
qualitative surface, are remarkable in the contemporary scene for 
their bias toward the metaphysical. Far more congenial and influen- 
tial has been the psychological view of I. A. Richards, that poetry is 
harmony of impulses, and along with this the middle view of T. S. 
Eliot, that poetry is verbal formula or objective correlative of emo- 
tions. These views, especially that of Richards, prefaced as it is by 
an attack on the “phantom aesthetic state,” constitute a reaction 
against the concept of “detachment” or “distance” or Kantian “disin- 
terest,” so dear to the modern general aesthetician, and hence also 
against such earlier metaphysical concepts as the pulchrum . . . cujus 
ipsa apprehensio placet of Aquinas. 

At the same time (to turn the direction of our argument once again) 
it must be noted that Eliot repeatedly asserts the detachment of poetry 
from life, or as he puts it, the separation of the man as poet from 
the man as suffering human being. In a parallel way, the emphasis 
upon impulses that are only “incipient” or “imaginal” and upon the 
equilibrium of these makes a clause in the system of Richards which 
corresponds to the detachment or disinterest of other systems and 
performs the same function of setting off aesthetic from other values. 
The Ricardian criticism, by dwelling upon patterns and harmony of 
responses, has, in fact, accomplished something very much like a 
reconciliation of earlier and cruder theories of pain and pleasure 
with metaphysical theories of order and being. It is true that the 
being which is now set up as the center of poetic interest is conscious 
or internal man himself, rather than man or any part of his environ- 
ment as externally reportable or imitable. But this is not altogether 
revolutionary—for the Aristotelian theory of poetic imitation re- 
ferred, after all, to the internal actions of men, their characters and 
passions, and the scholastic pulchrum, through ideas of connaturality 
and proportion between object and sense, had a strong bias toward the 
subject, as the neoscholastic interpreters have been reminding us— 
though just how strong may be doubtful. To fill out the historical 
picture, one should add that recent literary versions of harmony and 
form owe an obvious debt to romantic and Crocean expressionism— 
although Croce’s cognitive version of the spirit’s primary, intuitional 
activity seemed ridiculous to Mr. Richards in the most psychologistic 
phase of his career. 
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But how, in fact, is either the Thomist apprehensio or the Kantian 
“disinterest” to be applied to the study of beauty in general or to the 
study of poetry? An irrelevant matter of possession, that is the power 
to control or to consume and destroy, seems likely to haunt our think- 
ing here. To see a landscape painting, we need only be allowed to 
approach it as it hangs in someone else’s gallery; we can see an apple 
in a store window; to taste an apple we have to possess and consume 
it. But this distinction, as Santayana has argued, hardly seems to 
interpret “disinterest” in a way relevant to aesthetic theory. Musical 
performances and dances, for instance, “depend upon change and 
are exhausted in time.” They are necessarily “objects of rivalry” 
and are “coveted as much as any other pleasure.” Then too, every 
experience of value is a form of knowing and at least a minor fruition 
of desire. “It is not sought with ulterior motives.” The apple tasted 
is desired; the picture seen is desired. Even God, God as supreme 
good and supreme beauty, is desired, and He is attained only in being 
known, in the Beatific Vision. One must apparently be content to say 
that the Thomist and Kantian doctrines have their most manageable 
meaning in the fact that certain sensory experiences, those of sight 
and hearing (the sensus maxime cognoscitivi), are more pervaded 
with the force of intelligence than others: they have pattern and form, 
are shaded by recollection, and induce contemplation—whereas the 
experience of the so-called lower senses is more restless from moment 
to moment, and notably incomplete. But there is another and more 
special sense in which the doctrine of aesthetic detachment may be 
taken—and this, I believe, is the more usual modern sense—one 
which applies to works of art only insofar as they are references to 
something beyond themselves. It is this sense which is chiefly if not 
entirely operative in Stephen Dedalus’ distinction between kinetic 
feeling (that excited by didactic and pornographic art) and static 
emotion (the truly dramatic and aesthetic). The painting looks like 
a landscape, but we rest in the looks and need not be moved to go 
outdoors. The tragedy is about murder, but we rest short of wishing 
to save the victim or punish the criminal. In short, the aesthetic 
symbol absorbs the “interest” of its referents into itself and “con- 
tains” it in an impractical stasis. Recent poetic theory continually 
implies this doctrine—in part acquired from aestheticians and in 
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part worked out by litterateurs for themselves. Perhaps this special 
doctrine of disinterest can be an avenue into a fuller comprehension 
of the other—an analogy which opens the imagination to see that 
even the beauty of natural objects and of “abstract” art is, in virtue 
of its intelligibility and formality, charged with symbolism. At any 
rate, poetic theory, while starting with a renunciation of disinterest, 
concludes by a return to at least one sort of disinterest. Or, we 
might say, poetic theory is willing to make an overture toward the 
metaphysics of the beautiful—and who indeed has any right to insist 
that it do more—for where has it ever been established that poetry 
is a department of the beautiful? The theme of “beauty” is one 
peculiarly associated with a certain romantic strain of poetry: “beau- 
ty is truth, truth beauty”; “Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare.” 
And we are likely enough to speak of a “beautiful” line or a “beau- 
tiful” sonnet. But our sense of the normal meaning of words is far 
less likely to prompt us to speak of a “beautiful” tragedy, a “beau- 
tiful” comedy, or a “beautiful” novel. The Thomist aesthetician will 
note that Aquinas himself, echoing an ancient idea, treats poetry as a 
first cousin of sophistical rhetoric.’ 


V 


Poetry, then, as seen in the focus of recent criticism is a fusion of 
interest and form. As such (the religious or moral thinker may 
wish to remark) poetry may have certain rather blurred relations 
with the departments of our more practically normative thinking. 
Formal complexity or unity through parts implies difference or 
heterogeneity of parts. That is to say, it implies contrast. And con- 
trast, when it involves human interests, involves conflict. Plato ob- 
served as much about poetry—and with disapproval. 


. - - does not the . . . rebellious principle . . . furnish a great variety of 
materials for imitation? Whereas the wise and calm temperament, being 
always nearly equable, is not easy to imitate or to appreciate when imitated, 
especially at a public festival.—Republic X, 862. 


*Jn I Analytica Posteriora, Lect. 1. See the nice exposition of this passage by Walter 
J. Ong, “The Province of Rhetoric and Poetic,” The Modern Schoolman, XIX (January, 
1942), 25. Cf. the wording of the first Objecticn to Summa Theologiae, Q. 1, a. 9: 
“For that which is proper to the lowest science seems not to befit this science. . 
But to proceed by the aid of various similitudes and figures is proper to poetic, the least 
of all the sciences.” 
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Recent theory (reviving spontaneously an idea known once to Ger- 
man romantic critics) counters the Platonic complaint with an em- 
phasis on the reconciliation or ironic preservation of warring inter- 
ests and of the opposite views of the world from which they arise. 
Poetry is discordia concors; it is observed to be inclusive, rather 
than exclusive or simplistic; it presents the fullness and complication 
of personality in action. Its psychology and ethics are the counter- 
part of the rhetorical polysemism of which we have spoken. Mr. 
Cleanth Brooks has supported this thesis by convincing analyses of 
widely various English poems—Donne’s severely metaphysical Can- 
onization, Gray’s more obviously tempered Elegy, Tennyson’s Tears, 
Idle Tears, or even so innocent-looking a poem as Wordsworth’s on 
Lucy, “A slumber did my spirit seal.” It would appear to me that 
recent criticism has made out a very strong case indeed for some 
kind of paradoxical tension as an intrinsic character, or mainspring, 
of most if not all poetry.’ 

It is difficult to say how far this view tends to make poetry not only 
indifferent to our normative, doctrinal, and practical views of the 
world (as indeed do other versions of poetic disinterest) but even 
more positively antagonistic. Yet right belief and right action, a 
moralist like Mr. Yvor Winters may very plausibly argue, are only 
subverted by ironies and hesitations, Laforguian double visions. The 
demands of a public and socially practical faith may seem scarcely 
to be reflected by Mr. Eliot in his essay on Pascal “. . . facing un- 
flinchingly the demon of doubt which is inseparable from the spirit 
of belief,” or by Mr. R. P. Warren in his essay on “Pure and Impure 
Poetry,” as he draws his contrast between ironic “self-criticism” and 
the parody of values which he finds in a “hand-me-down faith,” in 
“hand-me-down ideals.”* A certain transvaluation is intimated. This 
irony is not a transitional stage in an aesthetic to ethical Either/Or, 
but is more like a dual terminus of value. The conflict assumes per- 
haps a more intricate and reflexive form than the usual one between 
Camelot and Carbonek, but it may be nonetheless ultimate. Piety 


In a somewhat similar vein, Catholic writers nowadays talk about a kind of poetic 
tension arising out of either negative or positive moral experience—of evil or of sanctifi- 
cation. See George A. McCauliff, “Intuition in Christian Literature,” Renascence, LI 
(Spring, 1951), 145-153. 

8In R. W. Stallman, Critiques (New York, 1949), pp. 103-04. 
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is doubtless not easier than either poetry or paradox, but the triumph 
of piety, we may have to say, is a kind of simplification which does 
not increase the scope of paradoxical experience. 


VI 


During the seventeenth century science first succeeded in raising 
active suspicions about poetry, in weakening its didactic prestige, 
and making it fall back rather heavily on its reputation as entertainer 
and beautifier. But by the nineteenth century science had carried its 
simultaneous attack against religion so far that a curious turn of 
events occurred: poetry—no other than poetry—was rediscovered as 
a cultural force and was recruited in the cause of religion. In the 
now well-known formula, poetry was more and more to take the 
place of both religion and philosophy. At the same time, in a parallel 
response to the challenge of science, the earlier defense of poetry 
along the line of its autonomous power to give pleasure was continued 
and culminated in the doctrine of Art for Art’s Sake and expression- 
ism. Although literary criticism of the twentieth century has been 
divided between the two modes of justification, the quasi-religious has 
in recent years, with the aid of psychological, anthropological, myth- 
ological and ritual idioms, made considerable advances. The defense 
of religion is nowadays frequently couched in terms which appeal to 
the power of poetry, and the defense of poetic imagination, in terms 
which implicate a defense of religion. Despite the discriminatory 
efforts of some writers—Eliot’s insistence that nothing is a substitute 
for anything else, Brook’s clear avowal that “literature is not a sur- 
rogate for religion,” and Blackmur’s that “critics are not fathers of a 
new church,” the vocabulary and main assumptions of recent criti- 
cism have been developing in a way that makes it now difficult to 
speak well of poetry without participating in a joint defense and 
equation of poetry and religion, or at least without a considerable 
involvement in theology. 

Today the person who has a serious interest in both religion and 
poetry, but does not identify the two, may well address himself to 
considering what the relations between the two may be. Does it not 


Kenyon Review, Winter, 1951, p. 72. 
104 Burden for Critics,” in Lectures in Criticism, Bollingen Series XVI (New York, 


1949), p. 201. 
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appear, for instance, that many basic religious documents can be 
read quite successfully as poems—as dramas, allegories, parables, 
lyrics—whereas scientific documents can scarcely be read that way? 
In the last century Cardinal Newman reconciled the poetic character 
of the Christian Scriptures with their doctrinal or revelatory charac- 
ter by equating the poetic with the personal or subjective. This was 
good romantic and evangelical theory—such as Newman had grown 
up with.” If we like, we may call it “expressionism”—and here we 
may find ourselves on more or less satisfactory ground. But in doing 
this we ought to note that we have scarcely taken into account one 
further fact, namely, that Christian exegetes and theologians have 
traditionally claimed symbol and analogy as avenues of insight into 
the supernatural. In the light of that fact, how close does poetry 
appear to be to either natural or revealed theology? If there is poetry 
in the Scriptures, is there poetry too in the Summa Theologiae of 
Aquinas? And if there is poetry either in the Scriptures or in 
Aquinas, what relation does the poetry bear to the revelation or to 
the metaphysics? We are familiar with the conception found vari- 
ously stated or implied in Aquinas, and recently expounded by 
Father Gilby,” that poetic symbol and metaphor are lower or sub- 
philosophical types of analogy. But exactly what that means, or how 
far it will take us, may not be clear. 

Let me draw to a conclusion by indicating two extremes which it 
would appear to me have to be avoided by a person who wishes to be 
seriously concerned with both religion and poetry. One of these is 
the view of poetry as a disjunct kind of knowledge, a precious tech- 
nique—at best or at worst, in its most strenuous exercise, an instru- 
ment of propaganda, but one which is always external to and never 


Geoffrey Tillotson, “Newman’s Essay on Poetry,” Perspectives of Criticism (Cam- 
bridge, U. S. A., 1950), p. 171. 

12Barbara Celarent (London, 1949), pp. 88-91. Walter J. Ong, “Art and Mystery: A 
Revaluation,” Speculum, XXII (July, 1947), 324, quotes Aquinas, Jn Sententias Petri 
Lombardi Commentaria, proleg., q. 1, a. 5, ad 3: “The science of poetry is about things 
which because of their deficiency of truth cannot be laid hold of by the reason. Hence 
the reason has to be drawn off to the side by means of certain comparisons. But then, 
theology is about things which lie beyond reason. Thus the symbolic method is com- 
mon to both sciences, since neither is accommodated to the human reason.” Cf. Summa 
Theologiae, 1, i, 9, ad 1: “Poetry makes use of metaphors to produce a representation, 
for it is natural to man to be pleased with representations. But sacred doctrine makes 
use of metaphors as both necessary and useful.” 
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affects the truth or falsity, dignity or meanness, of the message 
propagated. This is a view which, I believe, needs only to be stated to 
be revealed as insufficient. As Father Gerald Vann has recently put 
it, “Good writing is part of truth. If you take a true proposition 
and state it in a sentimental way, in a sectarian way, in a vulgar way, 
you damage the truth of it.””* In the long run it is not enough for 
even the moralist that art be kept merely pure—for there is such a 
thing as art which is pure and at the same time sickly, maudlin, 
mawkish, tawdry, or fraudulent (or pure and morbid, as with E. A. 
Poe), and such an art is a dubious auxiliary of any other value. How 
shall we interpret that jungle of journalistic, patriotic, religiose, bel- 
letristic, commercial and scientific reminiscences and parodies which 
are the very form of expressiveness in certain chapters of Joyce’s 
Ulysses, our modern Odyssey of dismemberment and distraction? 
How otherwise than as a most eloquent celebration of what Joyce con- 
ceives to be the dissolution of our culture, a dual dissolution of lan- 
guage and thinking? We have heard the same theme, more quietly 
and personally intense, in the religious poetry of our time. “Words 
strain . . . Decay with imprecision.” 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 


In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. 


At an earlier date the romantic poet in the Preface to his Lyrical Bal- 
lads spoke of “frantic novels . . . deluges of idle and extravagant 
stories,” a “degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation,” and as 
a consequence of all that the reduction of the contemporary mind 


“to a state of almost savage torpor.” At an even earlier date the 


same abuses were the galling inspiration of the ethical poet and 
satirist. Alexander Pope’s Fourth Dunciad begins with a portrait of 
Logic, Rhetoric, Tragedy, and Comedy in servitude or death throes, 
goes on to chronicle the fantastic distortions of verbal learning for 
which he thought his age distinguished, and soars in conclusion to a 
sublimely negative triumph, an inverted image of the very Logos. 


13“Catholic Journalism,” The Commonweal, LIII (Feb. 23, 1951), 491. 

14Taking this Wordsworthian text as his point of departure, Mr. Cleanth Brooks devoted 
an eloquent Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard to the theme on which I touch in this 
paragraph, the importance of sound art to a generally sound culture (“The Crisis of 
Culture,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, July 8, 1950, pp. 768-772). 
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Lo! thy dread Empire, Cuaos! is restored; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. 

Such warning véices—ancestral as well as contemporary —might 
seem to propose a sufficient program of constructive activity for the 
teacher of verbal powers, the critic of poetry, the molder of 
taste. They might seem to, and they would do so—except for the 
second extreme notion of which I spoke a moment ago, the notion 
which today is uttered from under the mantle which fell from the 
shoulders of Matthew Arnold and before that from greater German 
theorists of the high romantic period. It is only a little, if at all, 
unfair to this message to say that today what it amounts to is the 
intimation that we need more and better help from poetry in the 
practice of our “private rituals,” that we need a new faith in myth— 
or even a new myth, something which Yeats and Melville have ap- 
parently fallen just short of giving us. This is a message which 
represents a highly experimental state of mind—one which, having 
translated religion, government, and private ethics into myth, would 
reverse the translation with another myth—regain the heights with 
a balloon that is known to have a hole in it. They want a new myth 
when the main thing alleged against the old myth is that it was a 
myth. There was a time, a primitive and golden age, celebrated 
by earlier defenders of poetry, by Horace or Sir Philip Sidney, when 
poetry had great influence—the days of Amphion and Orpheus, of 
blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides—and, one should not forget to 
add, of Teiresias and Phineus—“prophets.” For if poetry then had 
influence, that was in part because poetry was more than poetry or 
was at least thought to be more. It was history and prophecy. And 
myth was more than myth. It was believed. Today, when professors 
of poetry know too well what poetry is—a way of ordering our im- 
pulses, or of self-expression, or of private ritual—there must be small 
use in appealing to poetry to do the things it did best in the pre- 
Homeric age—unless in some cynical indulgence of brain-truster 
scorn for the mass mentality. 

What then is an adequately serious view of poetry? I submit that 
this has always been, and remains, difficult if not impossible to define 
with any rigor. What is the formula by which we shall recognize 
the metaphoric capacities of language and the moral importance of 
valid linguistic expression without surrendering our conception of 
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truth as a thing beyond language, without yielding to the lead of the 
idealistic symbolists, the ritualists, and the myth-makers? I confess 
that I do not clearly see the answer. I have not found the book in 
which it is written. But I insist that this question is a real and impor- 
tant one—and not only for more dogmatic Christians and less dog- 
matic Christians, for Catholics and for liberal Protestants, but for all 
persons who are interested to inquire into the norms by which they 
live. 





Father Fitzpatrick is a careful stu- 
dent of Wall Street unionism from 
its inception. He gives a sympa- 
thetic analysis of the spiritual ten- 
sions of all white-collar workers. 


THE DILEMMA OF 
THE WHITE COLLAR WORKER 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


I 


THE DILEMMA OF THE white-collar worker arises from his strong 
desire to follow a course of individual action in a situation where 
only group action can be effective. He is reluctant to commit him- 
self to a group; to identify his interest with the interest of thousands 


of others and thereby to seem to limit his own immediate self- 
advantage. But in all justice it is necessary to understand that he is 
not only concerned about the possibility of economic loss; he is more 
concerned about a loss of personal values; he is in fact facing the 
common problem of individual vs. group which is everywhere preva- 
lent today. The dilemma involves serious moral questions: the choice 
of a common good over an individual good; it involves both psycho- 
logical and economic problems. The present paper is an attempt to 
analyze the details of the problem from a sociological point of view. 


PERSON AND COMMUNITY 


The central problem of our times is the problem of the person. 
Basically it is the problem of freedom: how can social institutions 
be created or modified to enable the rich potency of the human person 
to express itself, to find fulfillment in the presence of modern forms 
of mass production, mass communication, and mass living. This is 
an old problem but it now appears in a new context. For it is no 
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longer a matter of releasing the individual from bonds of status or 
slavery so that he may strive for a higher position in society. Rather 
it is the problem of the passionate wish of the individual to maintain 
a sense of personal creativity, of personal recognition, of personal 
choice and responsibility in the presence of collective forces which 
demand universal and rigid conformity if order is to be maintained 
in society. 

The problem has stirred two extreme reactions: (a) the reluctance 
of many to commit themselves to any form of group activity lest they 
be lost in a collective machine; (b) the reluctance of many others to 
risk any individual effort lest they be lost in frustrated isolation. 
Somewhere in between lies the happy solution: what kind of group 
activity would enable man to have the strong social support of others, 
to cope with the mass instruments of modern society in such a way 
that his identification with a group will not suppress him as a person 
but will give freedom and fulfillment to his powers? Briefly this is 
the problem of re-establishing community. 

The term “community” is not used here in the technical sense 
in which sociologists use it as distinct from “association.” In this 
technical sense “community” would be applied to some types of 
tribal or clan formations, or certain isolated social groups in con- 
temporary society in which the individual is so absorbed in the group 
that he enjoys little personal recognition. The term is used here in 
a very general sense to indicate a happy relationship of individual 
to group. Community, in this sense, would have certain very recog- 
nizable features. 

It signifies a communication of self to a higher loyalty in union 
with others. It implies the victory over narrow selfishness and the sur- 
render to a greater unity in which the person can achieve a perfection 
which he could never achieve alone. This unity does indeed restrict 
freedom, as the marriage vow restricts the freedom of a man to 
give himself to any but one wife. But it releases the person for a 
common life in which the opportunity for personal fulfillment is 
greatly expanded. It is a state in which, ideally, compulsion is kept 
ata minimum. Man is aware that he belongs to the group because he 
is accepted and loved by its members. He enjoys the deep sense 
of his own loyalty to others and their loyalty to him. He senses that 
he is not isolated nor alone, but is caught up in a unity based upon 
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common values and ideals. He is respected for putting these into 
practice, and he finds support for his ideals in the praise and recog- 
nition of his fellow men. Thus personal fulfillment becomes identi- 
fied with community ideals. Finally, man in this state would be 
aware of doing something significant, of cooperating in a task that 
has meaning because it fulfills a purpose. Either it satisfies his own 
desire to make things, or it provides a service for his fellow men 
which they appreciate and respect. This gives man the sense of being 
useful in a creative way to others. 

Here we have a definition of community in general and ideal terms. 
And this is the form of social life in which the richest powers of 
man’s soul can be given release. By identifying his life with that of 
a group, he becomes more perfectly himself. This is the type of 
group activity which protects a man equally against the frustrations 
of isolativa and the dangers of absorption in a collective machine. 
Wherever men face the ever-recurring problems of group action, 
somewhere underneath it this problem of the person vs. the collec- 
tivity is in a large or small way at issue. In the light of these ideas, 
the dilemma of the white-collar worker can perhaps be described 
more clearly. 


Tue LasBor UNION AND THE PERSON 


One of the most important groups that has arisen in the face of our 
contemporary problem has been the labor union. To the labor union 
every worker today must in some way relate himself. But it is also 
true that for all workers this fact has created conflicts calmly resolved 
in some cases, resolved through bitter trials in others. 

It became a conflict because the union, as a form of group activity, 
came to be criticized as a challenge to the freedom of the person, as 
a phenomenon destined to level him to a common mediocrity with 
others and to absorb him into a mass where a vague general benefit 
was preferred to self-reliance and individual fulfillment. 

The ideal at stake was the precious one nourished by our American 
culture in all its members. It was far more than the superficial 
freedom to strive for higher social status, a point belabored by soci- 
ologists. It was much more than unquestioning faith in rugged indi- 
vidualism. It was rather the ideal of gaining recognition as a person, 
of feeling that one is not lost in a crowd, but has some importance as 
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a contributor to a kind of work that is “one’s own.” These great 
values of the human person are groping for expression, however 
obscurely, in the common talk of all Americans: individual indepen- 
dence, self-respect; a sense of control over one’s affairs, the ability 
to do things for oneself. 

For the general body of American craft or industrial workers, the 
conflict was settled by the acceptance of the labor union. This 
occurred not because they surrendered the ideal of American life 
which they cherished, but because it became clear that the realization 
of this ideal had to be defined in quite a different way where men 
were confronted with the new industrial situation which had devel- 
oped. If they were to enjoy self-respect, they had to force self-respect 
by organized pressure; if they were to control their affairs, they would 
have to do it through organized power; if they were to advance them- 
selves on their own initiative, they would have to do it through 
organized initiative. Realization of the ideal became defined no 
longer in terms of individual self-reliance, but in terms of group 
achievement. Man gave himself to the group in order to find himself. 

Consequently certain features of community have always been 
associated with labor union activity. Recognition of this is evident 
in the growing body of literature on this one point.’ Men became 
aware of common values and objectives, and sought satisfaction, not 
in the solitary pursuit of private interest, but in the cooperative 
pursuit of common interests. The risks and dangers of their position 
created a sense of loyalty in their need for mutual support. Men 
were aware of being caught up in a unity higher than themselves, 
a unity which gave them security, a sense of solidarity, the conscious- 
ness of individual release and freedom in group loyalties. In fact the 
union has been considered the revolt, par excellence, against the 
atomized impersonal life of modern society. 


1E. W. Bakke, “Why Workers Join Unions,” Personnel 22 (1945). 

Peter Drucker, “The Way to Industrial Peace,” Harper’s, Nov. and Dec. 1946, Jan. 1947. 

C. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy (New York, 
1942), Ch. 1. 

Benjamin Selekman, Labor Relations and Human Relations (New York, 1947), Ch. 2. 

T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), Ch. 11. 

A Puitosopny or Lasor. By Frank Tannenbaum, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
Pp. 199. $2.75. 
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THe Wuite-CoLtar WORKER 


There is another body of workers, however, for whom this conflict 
has caused great doubt, indecision, hesitancy. These are the white- 
collar workers, whom we have generally associated with office jobs, 
clerical work, banks, insurance companies, brokerage houses, etc. 
Now the fact is that these workers consistently resist committing 
themselves to any effective kind of group activity; they insist on acting 
as individuals; they have often sought private advantage to the dis- 
regard of their fellow clerks. As a result, any efforts to organize 
them into unions has met with little success. 

This individualistic behavior has often been attributed to selfish- 
ness, to a desire for personal gain. Such an explanation would be 
plausible if the real fruits of such an attitude were at all impressive. 
But, by and large, the results in terms of wages, job tenure, and 
security cannot compare with that of industrial workers. Their be- 
havior, therefore, can hardly be explained in terms of economic 
advantage. 

Again, the emotional resistance to unionism has often been at- 
tributed to fear. Of course, there is no doubt that fear plays a very 
important part, fear of economic loss, of ridicule, of criticism. But 
it is just as certain that the fear is not adequately defined by these 
elements alone. It is much more than timidity in the face of a more 
powerful employer. It is a fear that springs from the general problem 
of person vs. the group. In a word, though they realize the weakness 
of their economic position, they are afraid that, if they identify 
themselves with thousands of other workers, they would lose what 
little individuality they still possess. 

Many of them are strongly impressed with the change that has 
occurred in their situation. They are convinced that the office revolu- 
tion has levelled them more effectively than any union could, that 
individual effort works in too few cases to enable it to be a principle 
for the common good. They are also aware of their insecurity, of 
their helplessness before the decisions of the employer. They would 
like the sense of strength, of security that unionized workers have. 
But they hesitate to reach for it. And if the eternal question is 
“why,” the answer is always as much a spiritual one as it is economic. 

For the main question really is: Why have the white-collar workers 
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not seen the situation in the same terms as the craft and industrial 
workers have? It does not answer the question to say that they should 
have. There must be important factors present which give some 
understanding of the difference. 

Actually it is not a question of a different ideal. For the white- 
collar worker the ideal of American life, of personal dignity, recogni- 
tion, respect, has always been very clear. But as a result of the 
changes that industrial society has brought to the office worker’s life, 
the manner in which these ideals should be expressed remains obscure 
and ill-defined. Consequently he moves with uncertain steps in the 
midst of confusion and prefers to cling to any small realization of 
these values in a situation which he knows rather than risk their 
entire loss in a situation that he does not know. 

This is the basis of his dilemma. The features of community, 
the qualities of a group which enable an individual to achieve greater 
freedom and satisfaction, have never been seen clearly by the white- 
collar worker as characteristic of labor unions. Therefore he thinks 
he is preserving his individual freedom by resisting them. The 
reasons for this have been widely explored elsewhere.’ There is need 
here to remark on only two or three of them. 


THE SITUATION OF THE WuHITE-CoLLAR WoRKER 


In the first place, it is not easy for the white-collar worker to 
understand that any realization of his ideal must be redefined in 
terms of group achievement. The fulfillment of this ideal for the 
typical office worker was traditionally defined in far greater detail 
and with much more general acceptance than it had ever been for 
industrial or craft workers. In fact the highest values of American 
life were actually associated with white-collar work. This was not 
a simple matter of a general reference to success; it was spelled 


*Robert K. Burns, “Unionization of the White Collar Worker,” Personnel Series #110, 
American Management Association. 
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out in detailed terms and was always related to the prestige attributed 
to such work. It does not matter that the basis for this prestige may 
no longer exist. For the association in men’s minds of freedom and 
self-fulfillment is still very strong. Like any tradition, it has an 
inertia that will perpetuate itself long after the reasonable basis for 
it has disappeared. 

Nor is it only part of a past tradition. The definition of white- 
collar work as individual, as personal, as reflecting a man’s merit, 
is still strongly emphasized in American life. It is dinned into boys 
and girls during their school years, repeated over and over again in 
advertisements and popular literature. It is a simple thing to say 
that the tradition no longer fits the facts of life. But that does not 
make it any easier for the office clerk to get around the psychological 
block of thinking he fulfills his ideal of freedom by individual 
effort. 

Here it is important to note that these interpretations of white- 
collar work are common in American society. They represent com- 
mon values which people are expected to accept. Consequently the 
office worker has the conviction that pursuit of these values will win 
him support and recognition from society and thus there are already 
certain elements of community here which are realized even in the 
acceptance of individualistic values. 

Secondly, one must never forget that the world of the white-collar 
worker does not consist of scattered, isolated individuals. Rather, 
it is a long-established pattern of social living in which men have 
come to relate themselves to each other in very definite and expected 
ways. Associations of long standing have developed, informal 
groups have come into being, methods of behavior have become 
associated with values and ideals. And particularly in the friendly 
and pleasant atmosphere of much office work these social ties can 
become very strong and satisfying. Thus many qualities of a true 
community are already present in the environment of white-collar 
work. In fact they have often been the reason given by himself for 
his willingness to accept lower wages or less security. 

It is important to realize that he fears these good things would 
be shattered if he resorted to union activity. And men are very 
reluctant to allow anything to break their long-established patterns 
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of social relations. Many of the studies cited above’ indicate that 
men will accept great economic loss before they will allow these 
traditional patterns of behavior to be broken. Consequently, far 
from prompting him to seek a labor union, these aspects of com- 
munity which already exist for him would prompt the office worker 
to avoid it. 

His dilemma can be finally summarized in this way. In his or- 
dinary life and work the office employe is immediately conscious 
of certain obvious satisfactions; he is not so conscious of the equally 
important but less obvious restrictions associated with his life. On 
the other hand, when he faces the problem of the union, he is im- 
mediately conscious of certain obvious restrictions, but not so con- 
scious of the equally important but less obvious freedoms which a 
good union provides. 

Consequently if the union is to approach the office worker suc- 
cessfully, it must convince him (a) of the serious restrictions associ- 
ated with his present status; (b) of the freedoms that he will achieve 
through group activity in the union. But this second order of problems 
has been the very point at which the union approach has been weak. 


II 


Perhaps these ideas would become much clearer if they were 
documented with some details from an actual case. In the following 
pages, a brief review will be given of the attempt to win the support 
of the Wall Street clerks for a union that was already active among 
their fellow clerks. It highlights the nature of the conflict of values, 
and the dilemma of both the clerks and the union. 

In 1942 a union‘ was formed among the clerks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It was later joined by a group of employes from 
the New York Curb Exchange. In April, 1948, after a few years of 
surprising progress it called a strike against both Exchanges and 
a few brokerage houses. It had little success in the strike and has 
been struggling for survival since. 

There is a long and complicated history to the union and to the 
strike which does not now concern us. Only one aspect of this history 


3Cf. note 1. Cf. especially the excellent analysis in Whitehead, op. cit., Ch. 2. 


4Now called United Financial Employes, Office Employes International Union, AFL, 
Local 205. 
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is relevant to our present discussion: the union was presented with 
the problem of creating a sense of solidarity among all the employes 
in the brokerage houses on Wall Street. Here then was the problem 
in very concentrated form: how do you get a large number of office 
workers to commit themselves to a group, to substitute a solidarity 
with other workers for a sense of individual effort and self-reliance? 
If they failed to respond to this solidarity with other employes, 
why did they fail? 

In the first place the individualism of the workers was quite uni- 
versal. But in any showdown where a man would be expected to 
strive for the solidarity of a group, this attitude was certain to be 
fatal. It was the general opinion that, if things were going well 
in one brokerage firm, nothing would prompt the employes there to 
go on strike for the benefit of employes in the firm next door—as 
the president of one of the small unions expressed it: “Think you 
can get any man making $90 a week to go out on the pavement for 
the benefit of a man making only $40!” But until a clerk making 
$90 would be willing to choose the general betterment of the clerks 
making $40 in preference to his own chance to get a few dollars 
more, the spirit of unionism would not be able to flourish. 

Shortly before Christmas, 1946, ten clerks who were trying to 
organize one brokerage firm had all lost their jobs. If this had 
happened among auto workers or steelworkers, there would have 
been a wild protest, perhaps a strike. On Wall Street, the event was 
greeted with silence. 

To some degree the physical arrangement of work in a brokerage 
house fosters this quality of individualism. A brokerage house is 
usually a small unit, often with such a large variety of jobs that 
it is difficult to find two men doing the same thing. However slight 
the task may be that a clerk performs for the firm, he will frequently 
be the only one performing it. This gives him a sense of individu- 
ality; he feels that, in some small way at least, the firm depends 
on him. 

This personal atmosphere is further supported by many of the 
personnel practices which prevail. The fact that four people may 
be doing the same job is no warrant that they are getting the same 
salary. There is a general secrecy about salaries which fosters the 
conviction in the clerk that his employment is a personal and private 
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arrangement between the employer and the clerk, not a publicized 
policy governing the relations between the employer and the entire 
group of clerks. 

These factors, however, would not explain everything. It is only 
when one examines the influence of the ideal of personal freedom 
that one begins to see the nature of the dilemma. Actually the 
American ideal, as traditionally expressed, was surprisingly weak 
among the Wall Street clerks during the 1940 decade. There was 
a general cynicism among many of the older’ clerks, a great sense of 
dissatisfaction over previous accomplishment. There was little hope 
for much success in the future; there was general discontent with 
low wages, criticism of insecurity, and a joking bitterness often 
expressed about the chance to “get ahead.” 

What was taking place here was the realization among the clerks 
that the ideal of freedom and self-reliance had to be redefined in 
terms of the new situation. They were following the same course 
that industrial workers had taken years before. There was general 
recognition that some kind of group action was necessary to enable 
them to retain their self-respect, their dignity, their achievements. 
Yet, in these circumstances, when it seemed that they should have 
committed themselves to a union, they held back. 

The only real explanation seems to be the awareness on the clerk’s 
part that his individual way of doing things fulfilled in some slight 
degree a real ideal, plus his fear that in identification with a group 
he might lose the ideal entirely. The clerks were aware of many 
personal and social satisfactions in their work, and this despite the 
uncertainties of status and economic rewards. The brokerage houses 
normally are characterized by great informality and clerks enjoy 
in their routine of duties many freedoms related to the unpredicta- 
bility of the business. In this atmosphere hundreds of smaller 
qualities of the job had developed in which the clerk felt he meant 
something to others or to his work, and that his work meant some- 
thing to him. In this situation he was immediately aware of at least 
some little control over his affairs, of personal loyalties which may 
have been limited but which were very real to him. Again certain 
aspects of “community” were therefore present to him. 


5It was the older workers who were mainly responsible for the union wherever it 
existed on the Street. 
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On the other hand, he was not sure what would happen to these 
if he accepted the union. He had no immediate experience to balance 
the experience of the office. He was not sure that group efforts to 
control his life would really leave him with the satisfactions of 
personal dignity and independence. He needed some assurance that 
identification with the group would enhance his personal freedom 
rather than destroy it. 

In this situation the union did a rather strange thing. The union 
officials interpreted the individualism of the clerks and their re- 
sistance to unionism in terms of selfishness and fear and summarized 
it in the word “coercion.” If the clerks were genuinely free, they 
reasoned, recognition of the desirability of union action would have 
prompted them all to join. 

The interpretation that “coercion” was the decisive element was a 
very plausible one. Certain types of coercion were available and 
were being used: the threat of some brokers to cut down excess em- 
ployes; threats to discontinue many favors which employers claimed 
they were giving the clerks; and, most effective, that kind of direct 
and indirect ridicule which let an employe know he would be con- 
sidered a fool if he joined the union. 

The union officials were convinced that, if they could have counter- 
acted this fear, the clerks would have accepted their solidarity with 
one another in the union ranks. “They are slaves to an atmosphere 
and they don’t know it,” was the refrain. If this fear and timidity 
could once have been broken: if clerks knew they could walk into a 
union office and still feel they were men; still be respected for the 
self-confidence and courage this required, if the union could once 
have thrown that delicate balance of emotions, the officials were 
convinced they would have unionized the Street. 

In order to do this the leaders resorted to a form of psychological 
warfare. They sought the assistance of the seamen from the Sea- 
farers’ International Union. The seamen were expected to do two 
things: (a) they were to create a form of mild coercion to counter- 
act the atmosphere of fear in the brokerage houses; (b) they were to 
give assistance to the mild-mannered clerks on the picket line. 

In other words, if the clerk knew he would not only have a 
supervisor to ridicule him in the office, but a seaman to ridicule him 
on the street; if he knew he would not only have brokers telling him 
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he was a coward if he joined the union, but seamen telling him he 
was a coward if he did not, he might have been in a position where 
the fears balanced out and the clerk would have been in a position 
to choose for himself. The device reminds one of the remark of an 
Italian shopkeeper during the 1948 election: “It’s a terrible thing 
to be the rope in a tug of war.” 

The strategy was not successful. It confirmed in the minds of the 
clerks the very fear that caused their dilemma. In their minds, the 
seamen were the symbols of pressure, perhaps of violence. They 
represented that use of force which they felt would deprive them of 
any control over their lives which they then enjoyed. It epitomized 
for them the type of group action which would suppress their sense 
of personal freedom rather than give it fulfillment. 

It was not entirely true, therefore, that the clerks did not realize 
the “hard facts” of their own situation, its lack of opportunity, its 
insecurity. Many of them did. Nor was it true that they were “taken 
in” by a doctrine of opportunity and enterprise within a system that 
allows little of either. Rather with all its shortcomings, its strains 
of insecurity, it still left the clerk with some sense of individuality, 
some ability to feel that he was or could be recognized for some 
work that was his own, for some ability that was uniquely his. 
Apparently he was willing to face low income, uncertainty, lack of 
advancement in order to cling to the remnants of an ideal that he 
considered important. He was afraid to commit himself to a form 
of group action which might threaten these values in the very claim 
to give them greater fulfillment. 

This, then is the dilemma of the white-collar worker. To tell him 
that he could have all these same things within a union is not sufh- 
cient. He must be given the confidence that this is true. And this 
constitutes the union’s dilemma. How can the clerk be given that 
confidence before he has experienced the fulfillment of these values 
in a union? Must the clerk be “coerced” to experience a situation 
that will benefit him? “Unions are often like some babies,” the 
union president often said, “they are wanted only after they are 
born.” And he would add that “being born” generally involves some 
pain. But coercion is a two-edged sword which, in the case of the 
Wall Street clerks, destroyed the very confidence which the union 
was attempting to promote. 
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Understanding the dilemma, however, does not resolve it; much 
less does it resolve it in the proper way. But it is most important 
to appreciate what the dilemma really is. It prompts one to be cau- 
tious about writing the clerks off as spineless, selfish people. They 
are afraid, indeed. But much of their fear is centered in the help- 
lessness of men who are reluctant to risk the loss of whatever personal 
freedom they now enjoy. This is too sensitive a point to be ridiculed. 
It places the burden on the union to present the clerk with an example 
of genuine community in union behavior, a form of group solidarity 
in which he is not suppressed but finds the fulfillment of freedom. 
It places on the clerk the burden of courage, vision and spiritual 


insight. 








Here is an unusual reading of 
Kafka’s myth of man transformed 
into a cockroach: an analysis of 
its meaning, its method, and its 
strange and nameless hope. 


A MYTH OF MEDIATION: 
KAFKA’S METAMORPHOSIS 


WILLIAM A. MADDEN 


THE ORIGINAL GENIUS OF Franz Kafka has been obscured over the 
past twenty years by the bright, momentary flames of his imitators, 
who shoot across the literary horizon periodically. This is particu- 
larly true in England, where Rex Warner, William Sansome, Chris- 
topher Isherwood, and a host of lesser talents have borrowed Kafka’s 
technique to exploit their private insights. Some of this writing has 
been superb, but with Jocelyn Brooke’s latest novel (The Image of a 
Drawn Sword) the Kafka contribution is parodied out of all recog- 
nition. These studies in the dehumanization of men, and the special 
anguish of modern man, have got to move beyond self-pity, and 
especially beyond uncritical exploitation of this plight in the name 
of art. The mirroring of human anguish has done about all that can 
be expected of it; Mr. Brooke writes as though this subject had never 
been discussed before, although we know that he knows better. 
Compared to the cult which unfeelingly delectates on man’s suffer- 
ing and doubts, Franz Kafka is eminently positive. What he accom- 
plished, in conjunction with other serious artists of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, was the perfection of a new style, 
a way of seeing, perfectly adapted to the realization of their new 
and strange visions. Style in this broad sense was closely intertwined 
with a dialectical mode of procedure, indeed was nothing other than 
an expression of the dialectic of spirit and matter, meaning and non- 
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sense, order and anarchy. But very often what happened was that 
this dialogue, in the hands of the second-rate imitators, became noth- 
ing but a smoke-screen; the language was a barrier thrown up between 
writer and reader. If dialectic is to lead to knowledge, it must first 
clear itself of the snare of language; on the other hand, when a writer 
has nothing at all to communicate, lucidity is a source of embar- 
rassment. Therefore, the smoke-screen. 
* * * 


I propose to approach Kafka’s work here primarily through The 
Metamorphosis for the reason that this important piece has received 
far less attention than either The Trial or The Castle,’ and secondly, 
because it is one of the greatest things Kafka has left us. Everything 
that Kafka had to say is present here in embryonic form. It lies at 
the center of both his personal and his artistic life, and represents 
in its most finished form the method he finally selected to indoc- 
trinate us into the harrowing lessons of life without hope, supported 
ultimately by a startling myth, which somehow gave it hope and 
which I shall finally call the myth of mediation. It is in The Meta- 
morphosis, too, that we first receive the full benefits of Kafka’s special 
insights, which open up a tremendous perspective leading deep into 
the human heart. His findings have significance not only for the 


literary critic, but for the psychologist and the theologian as well. 


Tue New STYLE 


Kafka’s handling of the problem of evil in The Metamorphosis 
has the same ambiguity and obscurity characteristic of everything 
he wrote. This abbreviated novel portrays what Kafka conceived to 
be the results of man’s failure to escape the enormous guilt thrust 
upon him from the very outset of his life. In spite of its mysterious 
origin, this guilt has appalling consequences, and of these Kafka 
was continually and painfully aware. So profound and so horrible 
was the dislocation caused by this root affliction that he could find 
expression for it artistically only in his scrupulously detailed account 
of a man transformed into a cockroach. 


1Cf. The Kafka Problem, edited by Angel Flores (New Directions, New York, 1946). 
Only one of the forty-odd essays in this valuable anthology treats The Metamorphosis in 
detail, and only four discuss it at any length. I agree with Renato Poggioli (“Kafka and 
Dostoyevsky”), who considers it one of Kafka’s two masterpieces, the other being 


The Trial. 
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As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from uneasy dreams he found him- 
self transformed in his bed into a gigantic insect. He was lying on his hard, 
as it were armorplated, back and when he lifted his head a little he could 
see his dome-like brown belly divided into stiff arched segments on top of 
which the bed quilt could hardly keep in position and was about to slide off 
completely. His numerous legs, which were pitifully thin compared to the rest 
of his bulk, waved helplessly before his eyes.” 


The event simply occurs. In a particular room in an unidentified 
metropolitan city, a man who is a salesman by circumstance awakes 
one morning to find that he is no longer a man but has become an 
immense cockroach. 

What has happened to me? he thought. It was no dream. His room, a 
regular human bedroom, only rather too small, lay quiet between the four 
familiar walls. 

“Only rather too small.” It is through such conscientious, touching, 
ironic details that Kafka disconcerts us. He mentions others— 
Gregor’s cloth samples spread on the table, a picture he had recently 
cut out of a magazine, framed and hung on the wall, and even details 
about the picture—and confronted in this way the reader is not for 
a moment allowed to take the story as a mere “fantasy.” His imme- 
diate concern is not with causes, though this interest is there and 


remains awaiting satisfaction; rather it is with the reactions which 
the transformation produces in the hero, in his family, and in others. 
Gregor’s own attitude is one of unsurprised and total acceptance. 


That the change in his voice was nothing but the precursor of a severe chill, 
a standing ailment of commercial travelers, he had not the least possible 


doubt. 

Gregor worries, entirely unrealistically and most pitiably, about 
“what was he to do now.” Such preparations for a routine day strike 
the reader rather humorously at first, but the humor becomes more 
and more excruciating as the real proportions of the tragedy become 
clear. There is, in these tender details of Gregor’s room, his past 
life, his family, the pathos of a joke told by a mutilated child. 
Though we laugh aloud, the tears ravage us within. As Austin 
Warren observed, “It is the chief horror of the story, perhaps, that 
no one within it sees what happens as ‘impossible’.” For eventually 


The Metamorphosis,” from The Penal Colony (New York: Schocken Books, 1948. 
Tr. by Edwin and Willa Muir). 
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the reader finds that Gregor’s family accepts the new situation just 
as easily as, if with greater horror than, Gregor himself. And Gregor 
himself says later, “this is no joke.” It is this impression of realism 
that has earned for Kafka the label of a “realistic writer of myths.” 

Unquestionably the role of realism in Kafka is intimately con- 
nected with his “technique,” and with an appreciation of what he 
was about. Sentimental titillation of the emotions for its own sake, 
similar to that produced by Gothic novels, is something we feel 
Kafka would never condone. The transformation of Gregor, therefore, 
must be accounted for by an explanation which will not do violence 
to Kafka’s art. Nor will it do to suppose The Metamorphosis straight 
allegory. This work is at the heart of Kafka’s matter; it is conceivably 
his most “finished” piece, as it was written when his powers were 
mature and not yet hampered by the distractions of physical distress. 
It will not suffice, then, to take the easy way out by appealing to 
sensationalism, or even to a more comprehensive psychological 
explanation. Psychology certainly is involved, but behind it lies a 
crucial metaphysical judgment dependent in its turn on something 
beyond the conceptual world altogether. 

It is interesting that numerous rereadings of The Metamorphosis 
do not blunt its effect. Again and again Kafka takes us up into 
Gregor’s sharply defined world; though the reader will invariably 
try to get at the “meaning” independent of the “story,” he finds him- 
self repeatedly involved with Gregor and the Samsas and the entire 
macrocosm in which they move. This alone disproves any attempt 
on Kafka’s part at “allegory” in the strict sense. There is always 
this contingent, real world of Gregor and his family and friends, 
waiting to come alive once more, convincing, moving, disconcerting 
as ever. Why this is so has already been suggested in the mention of 
Kafka’s generous provision of minute details, of quick, ironic com- 
ments that are based, as it seems, on a world which must exist and 
which, in fact, appears inevitable. The chief-clerk’s ridiculous 
harangues, the intimate account of Gregor’s animal diet and sensa- 
tions, the tender family scenes, the incredible behavior of Gregor’s 
father, all bear out this impression of a strange, horrifying, but very 
real world. Examples could be taken almost at random, but perhaps 
one connected with the distracted scene shortly before Gregor opens 
the door will serve. Hearing a strange twittering noise from Gregor’s 
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room in answer to the chief-clerk’s peremptory demand, the Samsas 
sense that something has gone wrong, and Mr. Samsa sends out a 
maid and Gregor’s sister for a locksmith and a doctor respectively. 
Sitting in his room, Gregor listens and conjectures. 

And the two girls were already running through the hall with a swish of 
skirts—how could his sister have got dressed so quickly ?—and were tearing 
the front door open. There was no sound of its closing again; they had 
evidently left it open, as one does in houses where some great misfortune 
has happened. 

Always the details precede the metaphysics. Or to state it more 
accurately, we must arrive at the meaning through the incidents that 
Kafka describes because these incidents contain the meaning. And 
when he allows himself to impose gently on the reader, as in the 
conclusion of the above quotation, something which he rarely does, 
Kafka does not distort or bend the incident, but as in this case, sug- 
gests a possible significance in the most tentative way, granting, so to 
speak, that this is only one possibility and perhaps not the best one. 

It would seem then that Kafka goes out of his way to avoid fantasy. 
The last impression he wants to give is that of a fable, an entertaining 
flight of the imagination. He is presenting to the world not “facts” 
of course, as we ordinarily conceive such things, but a real situation, 
in this instance a real problem. Furthermore, the extravagant hap- 
penings in The Metamorphosis, as in The Trial and The Castle, serve 
as a kind of trap. If, on the one hand, Kafka wants to assure the 
reader that the story is not a fantasy, on the other hand, he does not 
want to alarm him by a brutal exposure of the hard truth; he invites 
him to look at the terrifying reality through the disarmingly simple 
tale. Combined with the realism, therefore, which prevents any mis- 
understanding about the realness of the experience described, there 
is a “fabulous” plot to prevent the reader from becoming frightened 
or belligerent as he would tend to be by the exposure of the raw 
truth. Intrigued at first by the magic of the other-worldly conjoined 
to the illusion of reality, the reader is scarcely conscious of what is 
getting said until, in a sense, it is too late. And it is the details which 
“take,” which haunt the reader’s imagination and demand some clari- 
fication, some answer, some meaning. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of the literal 
meaning of Kafka’s work, first of all for its own sake as the sign of 
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literary genius, and secondly as an instrument in Kafka’s hands to 
destroy all doubt about what actually happens—it is “literally” a 
true account of man, life, and the cosmos.’ One can imagine Kafka, 
benumbed by his vision but desperately anxious to get it straight, to 
remove all possibility of its being mistaken for a dream, for a 
psychological study, for a literary exercise, writing with the greatest 
care, as indeed he did, and giving the most conscientious attention to 
the facts. While undoubtedly some men were aware of the same 
dilemma before him, and many more, guided by him, saw it after- 
wards, few have faced it as squarely, as inexorably, and, it can be 
said, as heroically as this Czech government clerk and writer. He saw 
it, consequently, all the clearer for that, and tried to give it in his 
writing the same force, the same reality, the same enervating fear- 
someness which it had for him..And what Kafka had to say as a 
creative writer he said first and fully in The Metamorphosis. All 
that followed is an elaboration of the same theme. The Metamor- 
phosis has the least amount of that dream-substance, the gossamer 
veil of magic, which threatens to destroy his intelligibility at every 
moment. He is never more convincing than in those passages which 
reveal Gregor’s distraught ruminations, locked in the dark night of 
his room, or those which describe his rare excursions out of that 
room. One of the most moving, most realistic, and most meaningful 
accounts is that of his third and last venture into the Samsa living 
quarters, a relatively gay occasion, when Gregor’s sister is enter- 
taining some new boarders with a violin recital. Gregor, drawn by 
the music, crawls through the open door. 

Owing to the amount of dust which lay thick in his room and rose into the 
air at the slightest movement, he too was covered with dust; fluff and hair 
and remnants of food trailed with him, caught on his back and along his 
sides; his indifference to everything was much too great for him to turn 
on his back and scrape himself clean on the carpet, as once he had done 
several times a day. And in spite of his condition, no shame deterred him 
from advancing a little over the spotless floor of the living room. 


It is not difficult to sympathize with Grete, who cries “At last!” in a 


3Schelling’s words are interesting in this connection. “The Myth is not based on a 
thought, as the children of an artificial education suppose: but is itself a kind of 
thinking, which imparts a conception of the world, but imparts it in a sequence of 
events, acts and sufferings.” 
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burst of relief when the door is once again slammed on Gregor, now 
returned to his room to die. These meticulous details are provided 
right up to the very end. Even after “it” has died, the attention of 
the reader remains riveted on the giant cockroach through the eyes 
of the bloodless charwoman. 

She thought he was lying motionless on purpose, pretending to be in the 
sulks; she credited him with every kind of intelligence. Since she happened 
to have the long-handled broom in her hand she tried to tickle him up with 
it from the doorway. When that too produced no reaction she felt provoked 


and poked at him a little harder and only when she had pushed him along 
the floor without meeting any resistance was her attention aroused. 


Kafka’s realistic touches, as we have already suggested, serve to 
convince the reader that he is being presented with facts, not fancy. 
This necessity, as Kafka saw it, of preventing any misconception 
on the part of the reader is important. And the consideration of 
Kafka’s realism is the really essential problem of criticism. The 
whole question of art comes into play, because we are dealing with 
the means used by the artist to express his conception. Stated as 
simply as possible, Kafka’s man-turned-insect is Picasso’s quarter-of- 
an-eye woman: it is one way of realizing a vision. Whether or not it 
is the only possible way makes no difference, since in the case of 
The Metamorphosis it is a way that Kafka approved. The term 
“vision” has been used advisedly in speaking of that which Kafka 
had to express, because it is something more than a group of “ideas,” 
or even a system of metaphysics, although metaphysics is certainly 
involved. The immediate impact of Kafka’s story is that of a 
metaphor, full of surprise and an unsuspected wealth of thought. 
It is by means of the metaphor, that is, by analogy, that he is able to 
realize his vision in such a way that we receive it as a whole, or 
nearly so, just as the author himself conceived it. When Kafka tells 
us that Gregor Samsa has been transformed into a cockroach, we 
understand not only that Gregor has become tainted by evil, but also 
something of the nature of that evil as Kafka understood it. Realism 
here is not simply a device, or a way of describing things, the jargon 
or appeal of a school, but an essential part of Kafka’s art. And just 
as analogy is rooted in and leads back to supreme analogues, the 
metaphor is a limited way of understanding that aspires toward and 
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is subsumed in the symbol. Kafka is attempting to provide an 
explanation of why man is in such and such a position, and of what 
it means; to do this, in art, he must resort to the symbol, which is 
always sunk deep in the world of reality. To communicate a unique 
conception of the world, Kafka resorts to a species of analogy which 
relies more on man’s immanent intuitive capacity than on a vast 
and comprehensive system of reasoning. Now if the symbol is to be 
at all satisfactory, Kafka must be realistic; Gregor’s change into 
“vermin” must be as real as possible, and even “vermin” is too 
vague; he changes into a cockroach which Kafka describes in some 
detail. In this way the personal experience of the writer is translated 
into terms which extend far beyond the level of the conceptual. 


FATHER AND FAMILY 


It is significant that over half of The Metamorphosis concerns 
Gregor’s thoughts, feeling, and reactions arising from what has hap- 
pened and what is happening to him. We see the world through his 
eyes, and labor to some extent under the same limitations which 
proscribe his own understanding. But our view is infinitely expanded 
by the power of symbol; what is literal and brutal fact to him is full 
of overtones and hidden meanings to us.. When Gregor’s employer, 
the Chief-Clerk, says, “I am speaking here in the name of your 
parents and of your chief,” anyone familiar with Kafka’s own 
relation to his parents is likely to see here a protest against that 
misunderstanding with which the parent Kafkas all but crushed their 
strange son. In the Diaries Kafka speaks in anguished tones of that 
“loving lack of understanding” which Kierkegaard knew so well. 
In a letter of over a hundred pages which he addressed to his father, 
he attempted to unmask the gnarled and twisted relationship that had 
grown up between them. In its course he provides an insight into the 
deep-seated discord, effective from the earliest days of childhood, 
that shattered every hope he might have had for even a superficial 
integration into the most elementary society, life in the family. 

Courage, decision, confidence, pleasure in this or that could not hold out 
to the end, if you were opposed to it, or even if your opposition were only 
presumed—and presumed it might well be almost whatever I did. . . . In your 


presence ... I began to stammer and stutter, even that was too much for you, 
so finally I shut up, at first probably out of pig-headedness, later because 
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I could neither think nor speak in front of you. And as it was you who really 
brought me up, it affected my whole life in all its aspects.‘ 


Here, then, is certainly one part of Kafka’s experience extremely 
important to an understanding of The Metamorphosis. In no other 
work does a “father” play the crucial role that he does in his long 
sketch. In one of the most terrible passages in literature, Kafka con- 
veys the full meaning of this experience with his father. Shortly after 
his “transformation,” Gregor emerges from his room for the first 
time and attempts to mollify the Chief-Clerk and his parents and 
sister. After great effort, he succeeds in opening the door by turning 
the key with his toothless jaws. 

His mother—in spite of the chief clerk’s being there, her hair was still 
undone and sticking up in all directions—first clasped her hands and looked 
at his father, then took two steps toward Gregor and fell on the floor among 
her outspread skirts, her face quite hidden on her breast. His father knotted 
his fist with a fierce expression on his face as if he meant to knock Gregor 
back into his room, covered his eyes with his hand and wept till his great 
chest heaved. 


In the disorder that follows, Gregor alone “retained composure.” 
The Chief-Clerk having “quite slipped his mind,” flees in terror, 
leaving Gregor to confront his father, who moves into action. 


[He] began stamping his feet and flourishing the stick and the newspaper 
to drive Gregor back into his room. No entreaty of Gregor’s availed, indeed 
no entreaty was even understood, however humbly he bent his head his 
father only stamped on the floor the more loudly. . . . Pitilessly Gregor’s 
father drove him back, hissing and crying, “Shoo!” like a savage. 


It is now Gregor’s turn to flee, and in slow, unpracticed steps he 
makes for the doorway leading to his bedroom. Because of the nar- 
rowness of the passage, however, he is unable to pass through. 


One side of his body rose up, he was tilted at an angle in the doorway, his 
flank was quite bruised, horrid blotches stained the white floor, soon he was 
stuck fast and, left to himself, could not have moved at all, his legs on one 
side fluttered trembling in the air, those on the other were crushed painfully 
to the floor—when from behind his father gave him a strong push which 
was literally a deliverance and he flew far into the room, bleeding freely. 
The door was slammed behind him with the stick, and then at last there 
was silence. 


4Quoted by Max Brod, Franz Kafka: A Biography (New York: Schocken Books, 1947. 
Translated by G. Humphreys Roberts), p. 23. 
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In these important passages Kafka manages to convey the position 
of man alone, destitute, without a friend or the understanding of a 
family, a man thoroughly despised and crushed. From a position 
not without honor among his relations and in society, Gregor Samsa 
is reduced overnight to worse than nothing, the center of deep loathing 
and disgust, a vile spectacle that not even the boundless love of a 
mother can reach. The subsequent pages describe the reflections of a 
person buried in his room (“even the keys were on the other side of 
the door”) who finds himself base, mutilated, and alone. 

Franz Kafka’s relationship with his family and society is the real 
theme of The Metamorphosis, and the crucial experience described 
here is the determining fact of his career. 

It is obviously possible, therefore, to see in the whole story a 
restatement of Franz Kafka’s personal experience. This is, however, 
to consider it as scarcely disguised autobiography. Important as the 
experience proves to be, The Metamorphosis would not be the work 
which it is if that were the only possible interpretation to be got from 
it. Even if we add to these personal matters the social commentary 
on bourgeois society, on “business is business” ethics, on the ruthless 
demands of material success, on private vice and public virtue— 
even if these elements are added, still the roots of The Metamorphosis 
are not completely unearthed. Acknowledging these things, we must 
search even more deeply. 


THe Law 


What in fact has happened to Gregor Samsa? What is the nature 
of the evil which has struck him down so remorselessly? The effect 
which the metamorphosis has on those around Gregor give some 
hint. The Chief-Clerk, symbol of the materialist, is totally unnerved 
and flees in terror. This is something the rationalist mind cannot 
analyze or digest; it can only take flight for its own safety. But 
Gregor’s family, while horrified, does not take refuge in flight. The 
father struggles, the mother attempts to keep love alive, the sister 
turns to the practical considerations of what to do next. Yet they are 
obviously profoundly involved, and not long after Gregor’s change 
his mere presence in the house begins to act as a poison in the har- 
monious family community. The father reproaches his wife and 
daughter, the mother has to beg for her son’s life before the wrath 
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of the father, and Grete herself, Gregor’s sister, gradually falls into 
the pattern of quiet but firm hatred which enshrouds the family’s 
relation with their strange son and brother, and with one another. 
Gregor, aware of the corruption eating at the family’s very life- 
blood, comes to the same conclusion as they. 


The decision that he must disappear was one that he held to even more 
strongly than his sister, if that were possible. 


In 1915 Kafka wrote in his diary: 


At a certain point in self-knowledge, when other circumstances favoring 
self-scrutiny are present, it will invariably follow that you find yourself 
execrable.® 


And in The Metamorphosis it is this quality of ““execrableness” which 
Gregor discovers in himself. The resentment of his family, therefore, 
is justified, since they too become associated with the evil suddenly 
made manifest in him, partially through their reactions. But the 
guilt is in Gregor from the outset, and the cruelty of the family, 
together with its degeneration, is merely a result and further con- 
firmation of the guilt. Perhaps what prevents their recognition of 
the evil in themselves is precisely that lack of “self-knowledge and 
of circumstances favoring self-scrutiny” which brought on Gregor’s 
metamorphosis. In The Trial, for example, Joseph K. is only one of 
many “accused” who have suddenly fallen under the strictures of 
an incomprehensible Law. It is clear then that Kafka saw every 
man as guilty; even though a majority were ignorant of their plight, 
their ignorance does not render them any less culpable. If you search 
yourself, he says, 


. . « you will recognize that you came dripping into the world with this 
burden and will depart unrecognizable again—or only too recognizable— 
because of it. This filth is the nethermost depth you will find. . . . It is the 
nethermost and the uppermost, and even the doubts self-scrutiny begets will 
soon grow weak and self-complacent as the wallowing of a pig in muck.® 


Not even the Chief-Clerk and his kind, people drawn up into private 
worlds of pleasure, pain, escape and ignorance, persons totally 


5Diaries, 1914-1923 (Schocken Books, 1949. Ed. by Max Brod; tr. by Martin Green- 
berg), p. 114. 
8]bid., p. 114. 
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dedicated to the pursuit of the fruits of this earth, can escape the 
universal judgment which Gregor’s metamorphosis signifies. 


The hunting dogs are playing in the courtyard, but the hare will not 
escape them, no matter how fast it may be flying already through the woods." 


All men without exception are caught in the net of a Law adminis- 
tered from a world they do not know. It is Kafka’s achievement that 
the man who symbolizes this situation is the “common man,” an 
undistinguished, bourgeois, somewhat timid salesman whose outlook, 
personality, and way of life differed not in the slightest from those 
of twentieth-century men in general. 

A traveling salesman, a man of everyday life, an average citizen com- 
pletely given over to comfort and to thrift, immersed up to his neck in logic 
and practical reasoning : . .* 


Kafka, like Kierkegaard, sees all of “Christendom” reflected in the 
destiny of the individual person. 

For the most part critics have tended to identify Gregor’s new 
knowledge of himself as “an awakening of conscience.” The 
imagery of filth, the imprisoning room, the lack of self-pity, all tend 
to suggest a profound spiritual experience of sin and culpability. 
The transformation itself is a psychic and physical manifestation of 
spiritual defeat. In every corner of the inner room, of what St. John 
of the Cross called “the house of sensuality,” the dust and corruption 
of darkness has collected and now lies horribly revealed. Thus, 
Gregor Samsa, a human cockroach, disintegrates in the squalor of 
his room and expires in a heap of garbage, smothered by his evil 
and burdened with the hate of his family. 

Yet the experience described by Kafka does not correspond exactly 
to that traditionally associated with the activity of conscience, with 
its accompanying feelings of shame and hope and remorse. The ortho- 
dox concept of conscience in the Western world has always had a 
liberating note, a sense that man is freed by conscience in so far as 
he is loyal to it. Neither Gregor Samsa, nor Joseph K., nor K. in 
The Castle undergoes any liberation; rather, each is confirmed more 
irrevocably in his guilt as he labors to escape it, like a man in the 


From “Reflections on Sin, Pain, Hope, and the True Way,” The Great Wall of China 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1946. Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir), p. 288. 
8Renato Poggioli, op. cit., p. 103. 
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coils of a python who with each struggle finds himself more inex- 
tricably bound. 

Nonetheless, the mention of conscience, with its emphasis on inte- 
rior spiritual action, is partly right. There can hardly be any doubt 
that Kafka is dealing with a profound degenerative tendency in man, 
a drift toward annihilation which the author envisages in the image 
of Gregor Samsa’s metamorphosis, and later in the “arrest” of Joseph 
K. The nature of this disease of the soul is expressed somewhat more 
subtly in The Trial; the arrest of Joseph K. signifies the nature of 
the guilt more precisely as a spiritual phenomenon not immediately 
obvious to the senses; “For of course the fact of being accused makes 
no alteration in a man’s appearance that is immediately and obvi- 
ously recognizable.” In The Trial Kafka has refined the image of 
guilt to a point where its nature is unmistakably allied with the 
spiritual world. Nevertheless, both events introduce the hero into 
an unexpected world of new relations, new values, and new goals. 

The mysterious nature of man’s shortcoming Kafka relates to a 
divine origin—the Original Sin consists simply in man’s complaint 
“that the original sin was once committed upon him.” “We were 
fashioned to live in Paradise, and Paradise was destined to serve 
us. Our destiny has been altered. . . .””” The violence of the spiritual 
rupture of man from his true destiny is also a part of the figure of 
metamorphosis. Gregor remains ignorant throughout of the true 
cause, and he does not display the least desire to find an explanation. 
The change is accepted, the result of an inscrutable judgment for 
which no intelligible reason is given. In the end even the strong ties 
of love become so many chains dragging Gregor through the bitterness 
of knowing his own family’s betrayal, a betrayal with which Gregor 
can sympathize since he has been found wanting, a man fixed in- 
exorably in history as one who cannot account for his life, a suspect 
who cannot produce the required credentials. 

I stand on the end platform of the tram and am completely unsure of my 
footing in this world, in this town, in my family. Not even casually could I 
indicate any claims that I might rightly advance in any direction. I have not 
even defence to offer for standing on this platform, holding on to this strap, 
letting myself be carried along by this tram . . ." 


* ‘He’ Notes from the year 1920,” The Great Wall of China, p. 270. 
10/bid., “Reflections,” p. 298. 
11From The Penal Colony, “On the Tram,” p. 35. 
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At the heart of this evil which corrodes man and society Kafka 
saw the paradox which all but paralyzed his speculative faculties: 
“The state in which we find ourselves is sinful, quite independent of 
guilt.”"* Behind Kafka’s art is a metaphysics painfully evolved out 
of his experiences and aimed at the justification of man’s situation. 
At the center of his haphazard “system” is this concept of sin “quite 
independent of guilt.” Here again the traditional concept of a liberat- 
ing conscience will not serve; Gregor Samsa represents rather the 
fructification of an inherent maladjustment which tethers man to the 
idiosyncratic whims of a hidden God. Gregor is not asked to make 
a choice. Like the heroes of The Trial and The Castle, he is a pilgrim 
in a wasteland, cut off from his true destiny he knows not how, filled 
with longing for the lost paradise for which he had been made. The 
mystery encountered here defies all logic. Although man is without 
guilt, he is sinful, and as the law which accuses Joseph K. testifies, 
this sinfulness alone is sufficient to justify the judgment against man. 
The Law, however incomprehensible, bears the imprint of Justice, a 
justice which the painter in The Trial envisioned as looking “exactly 
like the goddess of the Hunt in full cry.”"* No protestations of inno- 
cence avail against the power of the Law which transforms Gregor, 
accuses Joseph K., and exiles K. of The Castle. Significantly, Kafka 
is not explicit about the origin and nature of the Law. Far from bring- 
ing justification, it, like St. Paul’s, brings only the knowledge of sin 
without providing the means of overcoming it. It hunts down the 
sinner and marks him with an indelible mark. That is all. 


THe ComMMUNITY 


What then is man to do? In The Metamorphosis Gregor’s first in- 
stinct is to turn to his family. The possibility of salvation through 
the community, especially in its basic form—the family—is one 
which Kafka examines very closely. His desire to join the community, 
represented in its most immediate form as the family, is treated in 
The Metamorphosis and is more fully developed in and becomes the 
central theme of The Castle. As Max Brod observed: 


It was life in the social community and significant work that meant the 


12Reflections,” p. 270. 
13T he Trial, p. 185. 
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highest goal—and ideal for him—the life into which K., the hero of the 
Castle novel, tries in vain to thrust himself." 


This preoccupation runs as a theme through the diaries as well. When 
he declares, “But it is just the family that is representative of life,” 
Kafka amplifies to an immeasurable extent the meaning of Gregor’s 
fate. Similarly, the village life around the Castle represents those 
positive values Kafka embodies in the village peasants, those “noble- 
men who have escaped into agriculture, where they have arranged 
their work so humbly and so well,” those “true dwellers of the earth” 
whose rejection of K. has destroyed his hope for peace and purpose- 
fulness in this earthly life. In one of the great parables of modern 
literature, “Investigations of A Dog,” Kafka wrote: 


I cannot grasp it [the key to knowledge] without their help. The hardest 
bones, containing the richest marrow, can be conquered only by a united 
crunching of all the teeth of all the dogs.’ 


In The Metamorphosis, when Gregor undergoes transformation into 
an insect, it is to “the others” that he turns. “If they were horrified 
then the responsibility was no longer his and he could stay quiet.” 
Crushed by the sense of his own evil, and unable to resolve his 


anguish by any rationalization, he anticipates the comfort and concern 
of those closest to him by nature. 

But Gregor’s family, like Job’s friends, hastily attribute the blame 
to the victim himself. They, who enjoy immunity by virtue of their 
ignorance of themselves, do not understand the mark with which 
divine justice has marked their son and brother. 


In one aspect the plot of The Metamorphosis belongs, and not only for- 
mally, to that genre of legends of the Middle Ages in which love is put to 
the test by means of an object of disgust. Often love succeeds in transform- 
ing an object of disgust. In the legend of St. Julian Hospitator, which remains 
alive through Flaubert’s handling of it, the freezing leper . . . turns into 
Jesus Christ. Love in the legend is the power of faith. The small family does 
not know of his love triumphant. For it, charity is not one of the vital 
forces.” 


M4Op. cit., p. 96. 

Diaries, 1914-1923, p. 216. 

16From The Great Wall of China, p. 29. 

1Herbert Tauber, Franz Kafka: An Interpretation of His Works (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. Tr. by G. Humphrey Roberts and Roger Senhouse), p. 24. 
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However diffused and interlocked the meaning of Kafka’s work may 
be, there is beneath it all the search for hope here poignantly drawn 
in the character of Gregor. That ultimately the community would 
not offer a way out is already set down in Gregor’s fate. The reaction 
of his family closes once and forever that particular avenue of 
escape into the fresh air. 

There emerges here, out of the shifting sands of Kafka’s dialectic, 
the second of what might be labelled his “metaphysical principles,” 
the first being man’s state of sinfulness without guilt. This second 
judgment—that men could not unite in their search for the truth, 
that every solution is finally a private and personal one—is a kind 
of intermediary principle which, juxtaposed to the first, leads to the 
third and last. 


Tue Mytu or MEDIATION 


The flow of these judgments is not that of the syllogism, however; 
on the contrary, Kafka’s procedure was always a dialectical one, 
moving between the absolutes of is and is not, which seems at times 
almost to become lost in the dialogue, infinitely extendable, in which 
Hegel was eventually drowned. There is a great sea of unknown truth, 
as psychology has made us well aware, in which the mind moves 


gropingly from outpost to outpost of known truth, areas lighted 
only intermittently by rays of intellectual origin. This dark world 
of potency, of implicit or assumed but undeveloped truth, is the 
world of myth for both the philosopher and the artist; its opposite 
is the world of explicit and conceptualized truths, of act so to speak, 
which is the world of consciousness. Kafka’s principles enunciated 
above, together with the third we are now approaching, comprise his 
conscious world and provide the signposts, the explicit statements, 
in his world of predominantly unformulated intuitions into the as- 
sumed and the unconscious. The essential labor of his life, as in the 
work of his critics, is that effort peculiarly contemporary, which 
Father Jean Rimaud identifies, of “raising from the shadows into 
the light all that we can gather together, either to accept it as it is, to 
take some of it and leave the rest, or to capture its impulses, utilizing 


18These terms are borrowed from an extremely interesting article by Father Walter 
J. Ong, S.J., in The Modern Schoolman, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (March, 1950), entitled 
“Myth and the Cabalas: Adventures in the Unspoken,” pp. 169-183. 
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their strength or orientating them at will, transmuting, sublimating 
them.” And this third and ultimate “judgment” of Kafka is even 
less conceptualized, less explicit than the two already mentioned. 
It takes us into the uttermost reaches of his art. 

All of Kafka’s work rests ultimately on what might be called his 
myth of mediation, always understanding “myth” not in the pejora- 
tive sense of a pseudo religion but as the world of unformulated 
truth, as a search process which “attests the fact that the suppositions 
are indeed somehow there before he ‘discovers’ or formulates them.” 
The truth of myth in this sense can only be got at by indirection, 
using the “landmarks” of explicit concepts and judgments as guides. 

The Metamorphosis once again provides a starting point for an 
inquiry into what is suggested by Kafka’s myth of mediation. There 
is a reverse side to the coin of Gregor’s suffering and of his family’s 
involvement in his degeneration. This reverse side is shown us after 
Gregor’s death in the immediate recovery of the family from what 
had seemed a hopeless state of affairs. It is largely a renewal of the 
spirit which bodes well for their future fortunes. “Gregor” is disposed 
of, and on that same morning the family of the deceased, for the first 
time since the metamorphosis, decides to take the day off and enjoy 
a walk. Gregor’s father and mother study their daughter, the “pretty” 
Grete, and decide that the time has come to find a husband for her. 


And it was like a confirmation of their new dreams and excellent intentions 

that at the end of their journey their daughter sprang to her feet first and 
stretched her young body. 
This sudden change for the better had been adumbrated in the 
father’s recovery earlier in the story. After a financial setback, 
Gregor’s father had all but “retired,” living a sedentary, one might 
say slothful and useless existence, when the change in Gregor revived 
his old interests and ambitions to the extent that he managed once 
again to take the family fortunes in hand. The budding beauty of 
Grete, the revitalization of the father, and the recovery of the mother 
appear as compensations in the order of time for a suffering which 
had been weighed in the scales of eternity. In the diaries Kafka 
writes: 

19Jean Rimaud, S.J., “Psychologists Versus Morality,” Cross Currents, No. 2 (Winter, 


1951), p. 34. 
20O0ng, loc. cit., p. 172. 
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Occasionally I feel an unhappiness which almost dismembers me, and at 
the same time am convinced of its necessity and of the existence of a goal 
to which one makes one’s way by undergoing every kind of unhappiness.” 


In like manner, the spiritual ordeal of Joseph K. in The Trial 
prepares him for the self-oblation which offers the only possible 
meaning, not in a conscious religious act of the will, but rather through 
the very anguish which depends on the inexplicability of what is 
happening. In the act of expiation, which consists primarily in coming 
to the knowledge of one’s sinfulness, man is already mysteriously 
entered upon the divine life. This knowledge, in a sense, is the goal, 
for all that is prior is a terrible laceration of doubt, rebellion, and 
defeat. “There is a goal, but no way; what we call the way is only 
a wavering.” The wavering, in fact, is the persistence in hope when 
every rational foundation for hope has been withdrawn. Kafka’s 
heroes are motivated by a tremendous thirst which will give them no 
rest. Fighting a rearguard action against despair, they try to muster 
the forces that will preserve their existence. 

The reverse side of the coin which we are trying to describe is what 
Sartre has called ['envers imprévisible et pourtant réel, that which, 
as he notes, Gide has called la part du diable. It is this which Kafka 
wants to communicate, which is first suggested in The Metamorphosis 
and is more fully developed in the later novels. 


..€n un sens, tout ce que font K. et l’arpenteur leur appartient en 
propre et, en tant qu’ils agissent sur le monde, les résultats sont 
rigoureusement conformes 4 leurs prévisions: ce sont des actes réussis. Mais, 
en méme temps, la vérité de ces actes leur échappe constamment; ils 
ont par principe un sens qui est leur vrai sens et que ni K. ni l’arpenteur ne 
connaitront jamais. Et, sans doute, Kafka veut atteindre ici le transcendance 
du divin; c’est pour le divin que l’acte humain se constitue en vérité.” 


This concept of the “divine” Sartre would identify with le concept 
d’autrui poussé a la limite, and would be what we would prefer to 
call “the mystery of grace,” to use the terminology which Brod 
tells us Kafka himself used. 

In a footnote to his paper on Kafka and Kierkegaard, Jean Wahl 
has touched upon this paradox in Kafka. 


21Diaries, 1914-1923, p. 118. 
22The Great Wall of China, “Reflections,” p. 303. 
23J.-P. Sartre, L’étre et le néant (Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 1949. Vingtiéme edition), 


p. 324. 
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Les metamorphoses sont des symboles de transmutation; les horreurs 
symbolisent des sublimations que les compensent. Par le méme acte qui fait 
de Gregoire Samsa le cadavre d’une vermine, sa soeur devient “une belle 
jeune fille au corps jeune et aux formes pleines.”** 


Wahl refers to another passage in Kafka, appearing in the short 
sketch “A Dream,” in which the hero is swallowed up into the earth 
suddenly: “And while he was already being received into impene- 
trable depths, his head still straining upwards on his neck, his own 
name raced across the stone above him in great flourishes.”” K.’s 
death is at the same time his immortality. The “Reflections” present 
the paradox in a metaphysical statement. 


Only here is suffering suffering. Not in the sense that those who suffer here 
are ennobled somewhere else because of their suffering, but in the sense 
that what is called suffering in this world is, without any alteration, bliss 
in another.”. 


By the same token, bliss in this world would be, without alteration, 
suffering in the next. Consequently the revival of hope which the 
Samsa family experienced upon Gregor’s death has even further 
signification; their return to their former state of happiness is a 
return to their former folly. They have been given the opportunity 
of seeing the hidden operations of God in Gregor, but “seeing they 
did not see.” 

If man is sinful, and if the community life is unattainable, and if 
further, as we would now suggest, Kafka conceives man as separated 
from his Creator by an unspannable gulf, then there is no solution 
to be proposed which will stand up against logic. These theological 
principles, in fact, would seem to lead to the conclusion that man 
is a pawn in the universal scheme, and the universe itself a practical 
joke of God’s fashioning. Yet Kafka does not, as we have already 
inferred, accept this position. 

At bottom Kafka’s theology rests on the paradox of losing one’s 
life in order to save it—expressed in a dark, non-rational, indirect 
vision which Kafka himself never fully brought into the light. 


24Jean Wahl, Petite histoire de “L’Existentialisme” (Editions Club Mainteant, Paris, 
1947), p. 128. 

25From The Penal Colony, p. 172. 

26From The Great Wall of China, p. 303. 
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How much more crushing than the most pitiless conviction of our present 
sinful state is even the feeblest conviction that there will be eternal justifica- 
tion for our temporal existence. Only our strength in supporting this second 
conviction, which in its purity completely subsumes the first, is the measure 


of faith.” 


This paradox, lacking a foundation in the Christian life, was for 
Kafka ever a “crushing” concept. “The most senseless seemed to 
me in this senseless world more probable than the sensible.”” So 
in spite of the strain and anguish it involved, Kafka clung to the 
“senseless” belief in self-expiation. In the darkest moments, and they 
were many and dark indeed, Kafka drew strength from his conviction, 
because his faith was not dependent upon the contingent but rather 
gave it meaning. “The fact that there is only a spiritual world robs 
us of hope and gives us certainty.”” 

This will suggest, perhaps, the content of what I have called the 
“myth of mediation” which is the ultimate reference and world- 
picture of Franz Kafka’s vision.” And since Kafka’s explicit prin- 
ciples are few, and those dark, the reader may be excused for speak- 
ing of them darkly. But let it be said again that “myth” here refers 
to a kind of truth rather than to a kind of falsehood. 

Though it defies logic, there is a faith indispensable to man, a myth 
of mediation or of a bridge which exists, because it must exist, based 
on a logic superior to the logic of this world. We might add now 
that this logic took the form of faith in the Indestructible, a belief 


in man’s destiny in spite of the “facts.” 


Man cannot live without an enduring trust in something indestructible in 
himself. Yet while doing that he may all his life be unaware of that in- 
destructible thing and of his trust in it.™ 


This “mythological” statement is the total view of Kafka’s art-work. 
While the intuition of a link between the man and the Absolute 


27The Great Wall of China, “Reflections,” p. 303. 

°8/bid., “Investigations of a Dog,” p. 35. 

29Reflections,” p. 303. 

8°The only Kafka critic I know of who comments on this quality of Kafka’s writings 
is Daniel-Rops, in his fine essay, “The Castle of Despair,” The Kafka Problem, pp. 190- 
191: “Beyond doubt there is in Franz Kafka a sense of waiting—the waiting for a 
mediator, for an infinite super human power who can give men the answers to the dread 
questions of life. It could be described as an almost sacramental waiting.” 

81“Reflections,” p. 289. 
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cannot be explicitly formulated and does not follow from the explicit 
judgment which Kafka was able to make, yet it is related to these 
areas of clear concepts as a dark sea to its lighthouses. The distinct, 
formulated statements are surrounded by and find their meaning in 
the vast and mysterious world of myth, of implicit truth, of which 
they are the “landmarks.” In this world of the unconscious the 
explicit formulas undergo a sea-change which produces incalculable 
effects. An example of this in Kafka’s dialectic between ultimate 
Being and nothingness might be the insistence, to borrow from 
St. John of the Cross, “where there is no hope, put hope, and you 
will find hope.” Artistically, Kafka already expressed this “myth” 
in The Metamorphosis. Gregor Samsa, Kafka tells us, surrounded 
by dust and hate, interiorly distraught, convinced of his own evil, 
on the point of dying a seemingly pointless death, “thought of his 
family with tenderness and love.” The “realism” of Kafka’s writing 
is ultimately bound up with the demands of this vision. He helped to 
evolve a technique which is the special contribution of modern man 
in the ever-changing course of art through history. 





A publisher whose work has meant 
so much in the last twenty-five 
years gives us a chronicle of the 
books of that period in Catholic 
England. And he raises a healthy 
question mark about the twenty- 
five years ahead. 


CATHOLIC ENGLAND 


A Quarter Century Chronicle 
FRANK J. SHEED 


THIS YEAR SHEED AND Warp also has its silver jubilee. Perhaps 
that is why the editor asked me to write something about the last 
quarter-century—not a formal essay but a sort of thinking aloud, 
and not about our own publishing activities, God forbid, but about 


the main drive or drift of Catholic writing in that time. The article 
will not be a mass of chit-chat about writers, because the name of 
this magazine is THoucHT. And I shall deal only with England: 
much of what I say applies, I imagine, to America, much does not: 
it is not for me to tell you what does and what doesn’t: you tell me. 


I 


Casting back to 1926, one remembers that the known Catholic 
authors were not numerous. Belloc and Chesterton were only in their 
fifties, but they seemed to have been around from time immemorial 
(I was a boy in high school when I read my first Chesterton, Heretics, 
and my first Belloc, Danton). The long dead but recently published 
poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, was beginning to dominate all talk 
about poetry. Father Martindale was very much there but not 
much known outside the Catholic body. Ronald Knox had written 
the story of his conversion, and people were chuckling over his 
Memories of the Future, but as a Catholic writer he was still mainly 
a promise. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward was near the end of her writing 
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career, with one notable novel, Tudor Sunset, still to come. Some 
established novelists had joined the Church—Compton Mackenzie, 
for instance, and Philip Gibbs—but wrote very much as before. 
Bruce Marshall had, I think, written a novel but was not thought 
of as a Catholic, though he was. 

* 


It was not a strong band, nothing like what it was very soon to be. 
Christopher Dawson, Edward Watkin, Philip Hughes, Graham 
Greene, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, J. B. Morton had not yet published 
a book; Alfred Noyes, Arnold Lunn, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Evelyn 
Waugh had not yet joined the Church; Bloy, Péguy, Claudel, Mari- 
tain, Ghéon, de Grandmaison, Mauriac, Giovanni Papini, Karl 
Adam, Gertrud von Le Fort, Romano Guardini, Sigrid Undset—all 
of whom were to affect English Catholic writing and thinking so 
profoundly—had none of them had a book translated into English. 
(I am writing entirely from memory. If someone happens to re- 
member that one or other of these writers had produced a book 
earlier than I say, it does not affect the general picture. ) 


* 
In the next half-dozen years all the already-Catholics in that list 


were bringing out books; all the not-yet-converts had joined the 
Church; all the Europeans were showing their excellence in English 
dress; Belloc, Chesterton, Martindale, Knox were producing books 
at a happy pace; Bruce Marshall had written Father Malachy’s 
Miracle. To his own tune, a Catholic publisher could sing Words- 
worth’s 


Blest was it in that age to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Yes, it was a wonderful time to be a Catholic publisher, the only 
drawback being the almost total absence of a Catholic reading 
public, so that there was a persistent question as to where the next 
week’s wages were coming from. In one sense the story of the next 
quarter-century, the story of the Catholic intellectual revival, was 
the way the new writers created a new reading public. I remember 
one year, 1928, in which we published three most remarkable 
books—Dawson’s Progress and Religion, Karl Adam’s Spirit of 
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Catholicism and Henry Ghéon’s Secret of the Curé d’Ars. How 
many Catholic minds were reborn of reading those three books cannot 
well be counted-—scores of thousands, certainly. In themselves the 
books summarized the new thing that was happening—the emergence 
of the Catholic writer into full citizenship, the discovery of theology 
by the laity, the realization that vitality abounding is only in the 
saints. 


II 


This matter of full citizenship is of the first importance for an 
understanding of the Catholic intellectual revival. It was my wife’s 
father, Wilfrid Ward, who applied the phrase “state of siege” to 
the situation from which, by the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Church was slowly emerging. Someone should write a book with that 
phrase for titlke—it would be an instructive, and in its own grim 
way, amusing book. I shall not try to write it here, or anywhere 
else, for that matter. The point is that the world had a total con- 
tempt for the Catholic intellect. Catholics, it was assumed, could 
not think; joining the Church was intellectual suicide. The devil of 
it was that the average Catholic—the laity, I mean, for in our 
lesser way we are more numerous—was not sure that the world 
was ot right. Anyhow, he had an exaggerated respect for the great 
intellects which, as he assumed, swarmed in that world outside 
the walls. The consequence was a feeling that one had better be 
careful—guard the walls, guard one’s own lips, keep vigilantly on 
the defensive, play everything close to the chest. 

* 


If the siege was to be broken, Catholic men were needed who 
would do two things—force the outside world to listen to Catholics, 
and persuade the Catholics to come out from behind their walls, 
be their natural selves and say their natural say in the face of the 


world. 
* 


In England the twofold job was done by Belloc and Chesterton. 
In France, perhaps, by Bloy and Péguy, though I advance the sug- 
gestion with less confidence, not knowing the French scene so well. 
Anyhow for England there is no doubt as to who did the essential 
thing. One notices today an occasional Catholic superciliousness 
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about both of them—Chesterton immoderately given to fooling, 
Belloc to brawling. The criticisms are not without truth, but miss 
the point. These men were not invariably moderate, but they were 
fighting a battle—and, as Chesterton says in a different connection, 
‘Moderation is not a virtue in battle. You cannot be moderate with 
a battle-axe.” They won their battle and we their successors can 
afford to be moderate: we don’t use battle-axes: the world is accus- 
tomed to listening to Catholics: Catholics are accustomed to saying 
their say in the face of the world. The fierce bite of Belloc would 
be out of place now—but it wasn’t then. The biting of Catholics 
had been the national sport for three hundred years: it was delirious 
to find, suddenly, that the sharpest tooth in the country was in a 
Catholic mouth. But all that is gone: the battle is over: we can be as 
mannerly as the next man with no loss of effectiveness. 


* 


Belloc swung his axe magnificently but occasionally gave an 
impression that he had an axe to grind; and lesser Catholic historians 
than he (sweet charity keeps their names from this note) ground 
their less effective axes almost in the face of the public. Leo XIII’s 
saying that if some Catholic writers had their way the Gospels would 
be rewritten without Peter’s denial or Judas’ betrayal was true to 
the very end of the siege period. One understands it, of course. 
Catholics had felt themselves under siege so long that the thing had 
become an obsession. They automatically judged whatever was 
done, said or written by the probable effect upon the siege: would 
it strengthen the Catholic position: would it give the besiegers a 
weapon or a loophole or a foothold (the metaphors were military, 
naturally). Wordsworth’s rule, “Write with your eye on the object,” 
was well enough for normal times: but in abnormal times it must be 
“Write with your eye on the enemy”: here were “we” and there were 
“they” and we mustn’t fall into their hands alive! Even authors like 
Father Thurston, who wrote the whole truth with the most scrupulous 
accuracy, never lost awareness that the enemy was there. 

The greatness of Christopher Dawson as a historian lies in what he 
wrote: his significance for the Catholic revival lies in how he wrote it. 
He was totally without the siege mentality; the opposition of “we” 
and “they” meant nothing to him. From the first he has written with 
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a miraculous serenity. He is in search of the true, not the useful 
(i.e., useful for us as against them), since it has clearly never 
occurred to him that the true could be other than useful or that 
Truth could be served otherwise than by the true. He has asserted, 
and used all his magnificent powers to establish as so, that religion 
is the dynamic element in every society, so that as religion weakens 
society is devitalized. It is a view flat contrary to the one he found 
in possession. Yet no one has ever accused him of propaganda. His 
mood, so to call it, has spread. Today it is a matter of course in 
all first-rate Catholic writers. 


* 


The first effect of coming out of the state of siege was a sense 
of freedom —freedom to be oneself, to say one’s say, to see one’s 
see—the freedom of the city, freedom in the truth. 


* 


But besides this sense of constriction, a siege has other effects, 
notably two—it concentrates attention on the defense of the walls 
rather than upon the real life of the city; and it invariably means a 
diminishment of vitality. I should like to consider the Catholic 


revival as a return to normal as against both these abnormalities. 
III 


By concentration upon the defense of the walls rather than upon 
the life of the city I mean that immense energies were given to the 
outworks of doctrine—the proofs of God’s existence, the proof of 
Christ’s Godhead, the proof of the Church’s divine foundation and 
the confuting of all who denied any of these truths: and that, human 
time and energy not being limitless, there was therefore less of 
both to give to the teaching of the mightiest realities in themselves— 
the Trinity, for instance, the theology of the Incarnation, the meaning 
of Sanctifying Grace, the implication of the mystical experience. 
As these things came down to the laity, they were a mere trickle— 
magnificently stated in the formulas of the catechism, but incased 
in them as in triple bronze, and therefore not very nourishing to 
the human spirit. To have made them accessible, to take those superb 
formulas apart, to split each word of them into its component 
sentences, to have brought the laity into the living reality, would have 
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taken part of that time and energy which it was felt must go first 
of all to the defense of the walls. 
* 


Upon two of the Church’s treasures, indeed, the necessities of war 
had an effect peculiarly disastrous. The war had been started by 
Luther. He had made the Bible the sole rule of faith. The Catholic 
in reaction felt that the Bible was not altogether a safe book, the 
laity read it less and less. Again, Luther had made the doctrine 
of the church as an invisible society his main challenge. As against 
this, Catholics had emphasized the truth that Christ had founded 
a visible organization. But the profound truth, that the Church is 
Christ’s mystical body, was allowed to pass into eclipse, precisely 
because to an untheological public it might be confused with Luther’s 
invisible society. If you think “eclipse” is too strong a term, look 
up the Catholic Encyclopedia, published in 1911. The article on the 
Mystical Body (called “The Mystical Body of the Church”) is given 
a bare half-column. 

* 

The root of the Catholic revival was the return of theology to the 
layman: and the most dynamic of the returning dogmas was the 
Mystical Body. It blazed the way for the others: and it has never 
failed to make the layman who has once grasped its meaning into 
a new creature. For the English-speaking world, the reintroduction 
of the Mystical Body was the work of Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson’s Christ in the Church, published around 1912. The war 
came. And the next great landmark was a symposium God and the 
Supernatural. It appeared in 1921, just five years before the 
quarter-century opened that this article is about. The contributors 
to it included Christopher Dawson and Edward Watkin, Fathers 
Martindale, Knox and D’Arcy. Its connection with the not-yet 
existent firm of Sheed and Ward is tenuous, but real; for Ward 
acted as secretary to the editors, and gave a copy to Sheed, who was 
newly arrived from Australia, had never read any theological books 
before, and has made it a sort of measuring rod for all theological 
books since. 


Anyhow by 1926 the theological tide was flowing. In that year 
two further things happened to quicken and marvelously enrich the 
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flow—Pius XI canonized St. Thérése of Lisieux and declared the 
mystical Doctor, St. John of the Cross, a Doctor of the Church. In 
1928, as I have already mentioned, came Karl Adam’s Spirit of 
Catholicism. Statistics do not exist for this sort of thing. I can only 
record my impression that the book showed the fascination of dogma 
in general and the importance of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
in particular, as it had never been shown before to the laity: and 
not only inside the Church, but far outside. It was the first strictly 
theological bestseller in the modern world. 

Another thing that cannot be strictly demonstrated and on which I 
can only record my impression is that, at least for England, the re- 
vival of theology sparked the revival of Thomistic philosophy. The 
realization that the dogmas cannot yield all their fruit of meaning 
without philosophy was what led me, and I think the majority of my 
contemporaries, to the study of Thomism. For us philosophy did come 
back as the handmaid of theology. And just at the right moment 
Jacques Maritain’s books were being published in English. So that 
Adam and Maritain were leading the advance in a kind of hand-in- 
hand union which would perhaps have surprised both of them. (It 
would be a want of pietas if I did not mention another of the tutors of 
that age—I remember reading Dr. Coffey’s Ontology right through 
twelve times in my determination to squeeze the last possible ounce of 
illumination out of Thomism. ) 


In the middle thirties I wrote: “In our own day we are seeing the 
return of the Giants. St. Thomas was the herald of their return. Eyes 
clarified by him peered into the mist from which he had lately been 
dragged, almost violently, by Leo XIII; behind him loomed vague 
and shadowy the figures of St. John of the Cross and St. Augustine, 
and over them the mightier figure of St. Paul, and, over all, the 
Gospels. The mist still shrouds a hundred other figures, but these 
are the giants. These a Catholic owes it to his maturity to know. 
The Bible, one fears, will return but slowly; and its full return will 
mark the dawn for the Catholic intellect: ‘When the incomparable 
music of the Bible has been an integral part of an education,’ says 
Father Martindale, ‘all other literatures for ever seem to lack an 


essential grace.’ ” 
+ 


I was wrong on one point. The Bible has returned, not slowly but 
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with a bang—thanks to Monsignor Knox’s translation. Whether this 
has the “incomparable music” Father Martindale speaks of may 
be a matter of dispute. But the Bible is read only secondarily for its 
music; its message is primary. St. Augustine, too, and St. John of 
the Cross have returned at a speed I did not at that time foresee. 
All the elements needed for an intellectual revival were, by the 
beginning of the Second World War, present and operative. 


IV 


The Catholic “Literary” Revival must so far be seen as an expres- 
sion of the Catholic intellectual revival rather than as a great literary 
phenomenon in its own right. As the intellect of the writing men 
began to be fertilized with the old truths seen new, and stimulated by 
the old Giants brought out from their cupboards, the remade intel- 
lect began to remake their writing. But on the whole there was 
rather an enriching of what the writers would in any event have 
created than a new creative surge. 


To quote myself again, I wrote some time in the late thirties: “We 
have seen an immense new life in philosophy and theology [and, I 
might have added, in history, biography, sociology ], matters directly 


of the intellect: but of the arts only in that one which is closest to 
the word-using intellect, namely poetry. In painting, sculpture, 
music, we can show nothing comparable.” The years between have 
not improved the situation, indeed they make me feel that my 
judgment then was too optimistic about the poetry of the revival. In 
poetry there has been no revival. This all the more remarkable in 
that the most influential voice in English poetry over the whole 
period is that of the Catholic Gerard Manley Hopkins. We have had 
real poets (naming names would be invidious here) and real poetry— 
but the bulk is not great and most of the men were formed as poets 
before the period we are discussing. The poetry of the revival 
simply does not compare with the prose: and in the prose, creation— 
drama and the novel—does not compare with exposition and in- 
terpretation. The novelists have begun to match the historians and 
philosophers—Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory and 
Evelyn Waugh’s Helena are wonderful books. If only one could 
be sure that they are a beginning and not a climax! Without some 
such new birth of poetry, novel and drama, the revival will not 
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have produced a whole literature, or even the major part of a 


literature. 
* 


The reason, perhaps, lies in what I mentioned earlier as the 
second effect of a siege—the diminishing of vitality in the garrison. 
It is a matter of observation that exposition, interpretation, criticism 
do not call for the same superabundant vitality as creative art. 
However this may be, it is a plain fact that the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries are horribly denuded. There is precious little great 
Catholic work in poetry, drama, the novel: how bare the landscape 
then, is evidenced by the excitement over that really miserable novel 
Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi. With the passing of the siege and the 
renewed concentration upon the life-giving realities, life began to 
flow back: the operative work is begun: it is still no more than a 
beginning. So far the principal manifestation is the rediscovery of 
the Saints—which means, at least, that we are becoming once more 
responsive to vitality in others, and sufficiently responsive to see that 
vitality reaches its peak in the saint. But that extra vitality in oneself 
from which art comes is not yet notably present. Yet, in a generally 
devitalized age like ours, it is something that Catholics have provided 
the gayest body of writing: wit has been definitely on the side of the 
Church. 

The absence of any large-scale creative power in Catholic writers 
is matched by an absence of any great interest in such writing on 
the part of the new Catholic reading public. In them, too, the 
revival is intellectual. They read theology, philosophy, history, 
biography. They read books in these fields for what they have to 
teach, and find the mere mass of new truth intoxicating! But they 
do not read for literary values, and indeed seem almost insensitive 
to them. They do not read—or apparently need—poetry. But 
poetry is speech. In comparison prose is only a sort of lisping. One 
who has not learned to read poetry is hardly a reader at all, no 
matter how many hours a day he gives to it. And it is not only a 
question of power to read it, but of needs which are unfed without 
it. Straight theology and philosophy feed the mind, but they are not 
a complete diet. The Middle Ages had St. Thomas: but it also had 
Dante and Giotto and Chartres. We have not yet produced a Dante 
or Giotto or Chartres of our own, nor does that part of the mind 
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which needs them seem to have come awake in us. “Beauty lieth in 
an attic and is not regarded.” 


* 


My own feeling is that we must, as a body, move on to the 
production by our writers and the reception by our readers of a 
creative literature—paced, or outpaced, by a similar production and 
reception in the other parts—or the whole thing is in danger of dying 
away again. 


V 


Almost all the notable writers of the between-war period were 
converts—Chesterton, Dawson, Knox, Noyes, Martindale, Watkin, 
Compton Mackenzie, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Hollis, Lunn, Marshall, 
Greene, Waugh. The fact is mysterious and deserves more study 
than it has received. I cannot recall that anyone has written even 
an article on it. Yet it is fantastic: converts, one imagines, can hardly 
be more than 15 per cent of the Catholic body: that 80 per cent of 
the first-rate writers should come from this 15 per cent seems to 
argue either a monstrous articulateness in the converts or a monstrous 
inarticulateness in the born Catholics. I do not guarantee my per- 
centages—but at any rate the disproportion is beyond question. 


* 


I have my own theory but I am not so much attached to it that I 
shall be disconsolate if it is proved wrong. It is as likely to be 
right as any other I have heard, for I have not heard any other. And 
it has the considerable advantage of being easy to state. It is simply 
this: that converts have studied the Church’s teaching as adults. 


* 


The ordinary Catholic is baptized in infancy and educated at a 
Catholic school. He studies the dogmas of the Faith at school— 
more or less well according to the skill of the teacher and his 
own inclination. The chances are that he never gives a consecutive 
half-hour to them again. He maintains contact with the worshipping 
Church when he leaves school, but he loses contact with the teaching 
Church. There are sermons—but more on morals than on doctrine, 
and some of those on doctrine would only refresh his memory on 
what he learned in the sixth grade: anyhow he may opt for Com- 
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munion, which means an early Mass and often enough, no sermon 
at all. In the very best circumstances, sermons cannot carry him on 
beyond the point of understanding he reached in school—which may 
or may not have been a high point but would, in any event, have one 
limiting condition—the degree of his maturity: the boy at school 
or college has most of life’s most developing experiences still well 
ahead of him, so that there is much in the Faith he simply cannot 
appreciate yet. The Catholic we are now considering is now the 
subject of two processes—his knowledge of life as it comes to him 
in the experiences of every day is growing all the time: his knowledge 
of life as the dogmas of the Church teach it to be is growing less, 
as his schooldays recede further into the misty past. He is looking 
at life with two eyes that do not focus—a strong eye that sees life as 
it comes at him (which is pretty much the way people round him 
see it), a weak eye that sees or half-sees life in the light of the 
Church’s dogmas. The result of having two eyes that do not focus 
is that one cannot look intently at anything—the thing begins to 
wobble and blur. Most of us avoid the annoyance of this by not 
looking too intently—we live by routine and do not question life or 
ourselves very closely. But the man who takes this easy way cannot 
be a writer of any quality: the artist-writer or other is a man of 
searching gaze: if he does not look intently at life, he cannot create. 


What then of our Catholic who has the writing gift, but whose 
eyes are not in focus? There are, one imagines, only three possibili- 
ties. (1) He may find the effort of the intent gaze too bothersome, 
and therefore never develop as a writer at all: the little he under- 
stands of the Church’s teaching does not help him to interpret his 
living experience but on the contrary seems hopelessly at variance 
with it: It does not help his vision but troubles it: he makes an act 
of the will, affirms his belief in the bothering doctrines, and turns his 
energies to other matters: the Faith has lost a writer. (2) The 
creative instinct may be too strong. He must look intently at life. 
But his eyes don’t focus. So he closes one eye, the weak eye: a 
writer has lost the Faith. (3) He may, by bringing his adult mind 
to bear upon the Church’s teachings bring the weak eye up to 
strength, so that he finds himself looking out upon life with one 
vision—what faith shows him illuminating experience, experience 
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giving a rich flesh and blood intensity to what Faith shows him: 
the Faith has gained a writer. 


The convert, if he happens to have the writing gift, thus becomes a 
writer almost as a matter of course: he studies the dogmas as an 
adult, for he is an adult and he studies them with the intensity 
proper to the decision he is about to make. It is one result of the re- 
vival that converts no longer have a near-monopoly of adult study 
of the Faith. Born Catholics, in numbers still small but growing, 
are doing the reading that can lead to an adult Catholic mind. The 
reading public for serious Catholic writing is four or five times what 
it was twenty-five years ago. The first generation of children born in 
the revival are growing up to manhood. 


Catholic literature is any literature produced by a Catholic mind. 
From this multiplication of Catholic minds, we may expect new 
writers. They had better hurry. Hardly anywhere—you remember 
that I am talking of England, and am prepared to throw in the 
Continent of Europe for good measure—are there young Catholic 
writers of the highest promise. Among the as-yet-unpublished I 
know of only two or three who suggest big things to come. It is not 


a lot. Of the known writers, the Young Guard consists of Evelyn 
Waugh and Graham Greene, both in the late forties, which is a bit 
old for the Young Guard, though young for the height of their 
achievement. We begin our second quarter-century as we began 
our first, counting the writers, scanning the horizon. 





THE NEW JERUSALEM 


1. KNOX ON ENTHUSIASM 


CHARLES P. LOUGHRAN 


ENTHUSIASM, THE PURSUIT OF the prophetic and charismatic element in 
religion, has haunted Christianity almost from the beginning. It is often 
weird, unreasonable, corybantic. But a study of its vagaries reveals to us a 
striving by human beings for piety, simplicity and the vision of God. The 
devout, proud, wrong-headed men and women who have left the main stream 
of Christianity because they felt it was sluggish and muddy deserve more 
than ridicule and contempt even when they finally settle in some arm of the 
stream where evidently the water is not living. The moral earnestness of 
Tertullian, the holiness of Abbot Joachim, the talent of St. Cyran, the brilliant 
piety of Pascal and the goodness of Fénelon warn us that here is a challenge 
to the spirit of the world, to mediocrity and to any earth-bound loyalty. 
But this wonderful light and fervor is often an ignis fatuus leading its votaries 
into the marshes of religious rebellion, an attack on reason and intelligence, 
and an untrammelled indulgence in passion. 

From time to time in various parts of Christendom a small group gathers 
about a leader. The enthusiast wants reform and he wants to see results 
quickly. The ordinary Christian is lukewarm, ordinary, immersed in the 
interests of this world. He is, as the Montanists said, one of the psychici, 
carnal people, and should become one of the group, a man filled with the 
Spirit, a pneuwmaticus. The only way you can be saved is by belonging to 
the group, which first becomes an enclave in the Church and then, breaking 
off in the face of opposition, finds itself a separate group. The Montanists, 
Waldenses, Anabaptists, Wesley and Nayler illustrate the course of the move- 
ment. In this way a little band of devout souls cuts itself off from the 
Church, sets out to found a New Jerusalem, hardens in its beliefs and prac- 
tices, develops institutions and in the end becomes another little church. 

This process, basically, is not heresy, which arises from doctrinal dis- 
agreement, nor yet schism, which grows out of a quarrel with authority and 
results in the apostasy of a faction or nation. It is true that after differences 
have arisen schism and then heresy often are the product of such a move- 
ment, but the original effort is usually to organize an ecclesiola within the 
church as Spener tried to do in Germany. The enthusiast generally begins 
by attempting reforms in a rigorous and uncompromising spirit and ends 
by going into schism after a conflict with authority. It was this spirit of 
rigorism which marked Tertullian, Montanism and Donatism in North Africa. 
And it may be remarked that enthusiasm has come into conflict indifferently 
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with Catholic, Anglican and Protestant authority. The original impulse, in 
the main, seems to be one of discontent with one’s fellow Christians, with 
the spirit and temper of the times, and a nostalgia for the days of apostolic 
simplicity and piety characteristic of the primitive church. Thus the Wal- 
densian sect was a defender of simplicity in an age which had begun to feel 
the burden of the world in the field of religion. The Vaudois, then the Beg- 
hards, the Lollards, and later the Anabaptists were making a protest against 
worldliness in the sphere of man’s religious life. The means that these 
movements adopted were odd and often ended by being worse than the dis- 
ease to be cured but it is important to remember that such movements must 
have had some solid reason for their existence. If they had not had such a 
reason they would not have acquired the popular following which in many 
instances they did obtain. 

The effort on the part of enthusiastic movements to form a church within 
the church where the favored members may lead a more rigorous life in 
accord with what they conceived to be the true spirit of the primitive church 
can be studied in its different phases in the history of the Waldenses, the 
Jansenists of Port Royal and in the breach with the Church of England on 
the part of the Wesleyans. The protest in the beginning was against the 
religious spirit of the church of the time. 

If in the course of an enthusiastic movement a break with tradition came, 
this was usually over the question of orders. As the enthusiasts pondered 
on how good they were and how worldly the clergy was they moved more 
and more toward the idea of a charismatic ministry. The Poor Men of 
Lyons came into conflict with the Catholic Church as the Wesleyans separated 
from the Church of England over the same question: Could laymen operating 
from a different center preach and perform the functions of the ministry. 
There thus arose a conflict with authority in an institutional church which 
ended in division. 

But in the case of enthusiastic movements this conflict with clerical au- 
thority goes far deeper than a disagreement over the condition of clerical 
life. The enthusiast appeals to the primitive church, but this is not history; 
it is merely the measure of his dislike for the present church which he feels 
has failed and abandoned Christianity; there then follows an appeal to a 
vague conception of early Christian life or else an argument for an invisible 
church without institutions or authority. The Jansenists of Port Royal loved 
the early church because they loathed the church in France; the disciples of 
Amalric in 1210 claimed to be the church of the Holy Spirit which would 
succeed an outworn dispensation. The Fraticelli in Sicily believed that the 
Gospel of Christ, which had been wholly lost by the Church, was recovered 
by their order. The Church of Rome, they said, was the carnal church, 
theirs the spiritual. This language, which was also used by the Apostolic 
Brethren, is an interesting echo of the Montanist terminology of the second 
century and brings up interesting questions of historical influence and the 
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dependence of later movements on those that had gone before them. 

Where in the conflict with ecclesiastical authority does the enthusiast find 
the basis for his beliefs and conduct? He replies over and over again through 
the centuries that the authority for his doctrines and their interpretation 
comes from the outpourings of the Holy Spirit through the prophets. This 
is the new revelation, the founding of the New Jerusalem is at hand, the 
Parousia is imminent. It all began in Phrygia in the middle of the second 
century, but the call has been heard in the desert villages of North Africa, 
in the Cévennes in southern France, in the streets of Bristol and in the 
pamphlets of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

An enthusiastic movement, as the Camisards among the ements § in the 
late seventeenth century, usually takes place against a strong apocalyptic back- 
ground. Pierre Jurieu, a Huguenot scholar living in Rotterdam, began to 
comment on the Apocalypse and turned prophet, predicting the triumph of 
French Protestantism for the year 1690. A school for children was formed 
which trained them as prophets, the movement spread through Vivarais and 
Cévennes, and the Camisard revolt was in being. In a rebellion marked 
by shocking brutality on both sides there was revealed an aspect of enthu- 
siastic behavior which has continually aroused the suspicions of the civil 
power and has often repelled good men of whatever persuasion. When on 
his trial for the massacre of women and children, la Riviére justified himself 
on the ground that St. Paul told the Corinthians to take away the wicked 
from among them. By a perverse interpretation and rigid logic massacre was 
justified not merely as passion or expediency but on the grounds of the 
direct influence of religious inspiration. The ultra-supernaturalist believes 
that the answer to moral problems is given to him directly by inspiration and 
that from that decision there is no appeal. It never enters his mind to con- 
sider that when Jones follows the inner light it might be possible that he 
mostly follows Jones. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of enthusiastic movements is 
the position occupied in them by women. Montanism had its Priscilla and 
Maximilla, who were not merely prophetesses but also members of its hier- 
archy; Donatism flourished under the protection of Lucilla; Martha Sim- 
monds, Jemima Wilkinson and Ann Lee struggled over the control of the 
Quakers; Jansenism had its Mére Angélique and Quietism its Madame 
Guyon. Perhaps Pére D’Avrigny was correct when he said, Les hommes font 
les hérésies, les femmes leur donnent cours et les rendent immortelles. 

It will be recalled that one of the chief complaints of the anti-Montanist 
writers of the second century was that the prophets of Montanus should not 
prophesy in ecstasy. The ecstatic element has been a persistent factor accom- 
panying enthusiastic prophecy. It has often been put down to the intervention 
of the devil, but it may be more plausibly ascribed to the effects of mass 
hysteria in the presence of strong currents of spiritual emotion. 

The convulsionaries of Saint-Médard illustrate the growth of the agitation. 
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In 1730 Louis XV decided to enforce the acceptance of the bull Unigenitus. 
Abbé Etémare began to comment on the Apocalypse and to assume the role 
of prophet. The War of the Beast would come to an end, he said in 1733, 
and the advent of the prophet Elias might be expected at any moment. In 
this apocalyptic atmosphere the convulsions began. These manifestations of 
religious emotion took place at the tomb of the Jansenist M. Paris in the 
cemetery of Saint-Médard. Men fell like epileptics, swallowed pebbles, glass 
and live coals; women whirled around like dervishes and walked on their 
hands with feet in the air. The place was filled with groaning and shrieking 
and singing. A lawyer named Pinault barked like a dog for two hours each 
day and the Chevalier Folard, who had convulsions each day at the recitation 
of the Magnificat, used to talk in monosyllables. And about some of the 
activities of the group there was a strong air of indecency as well as folly. 
Such were the extremes to which the rigors of Jansenism went under the 
influence of enthusiastic prophecy. And there are parallels in other enthu- 
siastic movements. 

Monsignor Knox has written a book’ which amply repays the labor of 
thirty years. It is not merely erudite and profound but also sympathetic and 
judicious. He knows the sources and has worked in them diligently but the 
product is no stagnant pool of Quellen. Montanist and Donatist, Anabaptist 
and Wesleyan, Jansenist and Quietist. Waldenses and Catharists, the Camisard 
prophets, the convulsionaries of Saint-Médard, the Quakers and the Shakers, 
all these and a host of others come before us, expound their ideas and 
longings and reveal their personalities. The writer does not fail to judge 
them and probe the hidden weakness of enthusiasm but he judges with charity 
and kindness, aware of the tremendous force of the supernatural in human 
life even when men distort their approach to it; the account therefore 
supplies no brief for the worldling or the agnostic rationalist out of the 
aberrations and folly and misfortunes of devout or visionary men and women. 

The importance of the author’s achievement may easily be underestimated 
because of the charm and practiced ease of his style. But the discussion 
of the Underworld of the Middle Ages will lead to much fruitful research 
and the treatment of the enthusiastic aspects of Jansenism and Quietism 
will often be cited. Indeed, it is hard to resist quoting Monsignor Knox 
who can insert into a detailed and complicated story the description, “Bossuet 
was a man you instinctively approached on all fours.” And in the same 
matter of the sincerity and sense of Madame Guyon it may be admitted 
that the Abbé Bremond has met a foeman worthy of his style, a critic who 
can by the light of the facts and the echo of a refrain let it appear that the 
Abbé’s defense is un quelque peu bizarre. 

Anyone who has sampled the documents on enthusiastic movements will 
admire the comprehensive precision and clarity of the author’s treatment 


1EntHusiasM. A Chapter in the History of Religion. By Ronald A. Knox. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 656. $6.00. 
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of men who often enough did not express themselves very clearly. In such 
a mass of detail it is to be expected perhaps that one may quarrel with a 
few particular statements. Monsignor Knox seems to me a little hard on 
Tertullian; the conflict between Constantine and the Donatists is left a little 
vague; the Britannica like the Papacy has ses lenteurs but perhaps the article 
on Montanism in the recent imprint is less offensive; in the chapter on the 
philosophy of enthusiasm I must confess that the connection with Platonism 
and the theology of St. Augustine does not seem to me quite so evident, 
But, details aside, the reader of Enthusiasm will learn something new at every 
turn and in the learning will find great pleasure as the wit and power of 
allusion therein displayed cross languages and continents and centuries with 
a bafflingly unobtrusive ease. 


2. AUDEN ON ROMANTICISM 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


WITH HIS LATEST VOLUME OF POETRY, Nones,' W. H. Auden has established 
still more firmly his position as one of the really great among our contem- 
porary poets. Without venturing on an indiscreetly premature attempt to 
interpret with any finality the nuanced wisdom embodied in the new poems, 
one can still remark that the volume is clearly a noteworthy humanist docu- 
ment, an important episode in the struggle of modern Western man to retain 
his humanity. The appearance of the poems, further, lends added interest 
to Auden’s lectures on the Romantics published last year as The Enchaféd 
Flood,® for it is apparent, notably but not solely in Memorial for a City, that 
Auden’s experiences with the Romantic Spirit have provided material for the 
new poems and colored the attitudes expressed in them. The mention of a 
humanist attitude, particularly of a humanism orienting itself toward the 
Romantic Spirit, recalls the New Humanism of the last generation. There 
is a superficial resemblance between what Auden is saying in the fifties and 
what Babbitt and Paul Elmer More said in the twenties, and it is precisely 
because of this resemblance that certain important differences in critical 
method, in conclusions on the Romantics, and above all in the basic character 
of the two humanisms may be worth noting. 

The Enchaféd Flood is a critique of the Romantic Spirit primarily from 
an ethical point of view. At the outset, such a critique necessarily encounters 
the problem of definition. What does “Romantic” mean? The question is 
a difficult one, and partly because of a failure to answer it, Babbitt’s moral 


*New York: Random House, 1951. 
*THe ENncHAFeD FLoop. The Romantic Iconography of the Sea. By W. H. Auden. 
New York: Random House, 1950. Pp. 154. $2.50. 
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critique of the Romantics was never wholly successful. The chief note of the 
Romantic Spirit, according to Babbitt, is a tendency to abandon the moral 
and hence human struggle between the lower and higher self, the law of 
the members and the law of the spirit. To be romantic is to sink from a 
human to an animal or a vegetable level and to find the good life in an 
effortless expansion of the self on these levels. In opposition to Babbitt, 
Lovejoy pointed out that the problem of characterization was not nearly so 
simple. The idea of effortless expansion is not to be found in all the so-called 
Romantics. In fact, no one idea is common to all these writers, and it would 
perhaps be better to abandon the critical term “romantic” altogether, or to 
use it in the plural and speak of “romanticisms.” In any case, an ethical 
judgment on the Romantic Spirit as a whole is impossible since there is no 
such whole, and an ethical judgment on the various complex clusters of 
ideas which have been called “romantic” must necessarily await an analysis 
of these clusters. Lovejoy apparently believed that as the fascinating work 
of analysis went on the whole problem of ethical judgment might come to 
seem less important. Be that as it may, his work demonstrated in detail the 
impossibility of defining and hence judging a complex literary movement in 
terms of abstractions. Subjected to such an analysis, the movement evaporates 
into often contradictory unit ideas, and the critic is unable to discuss it or 
even to account for the conviction, based on his experience as a reader, that 
the movement exists. 

It is part of the significance of Auden’s treatment of the Romantic Spirit 
that he has approached the problem of characterization in a wholly different 
way. Much imaginative literature, particularly Romantic literature, works 
primarily with symbols, not with ideas. The spirit of Romantic literature, 
therefore, is best discussed in terms of characteristic symbols rather than 
in terms of recurrent ideas. For the archetypal symbols of the Romantic 
Spirit, Auden goes to the dream described in Wordsworth’s Prelude. The 
dreamer saw a Bedouin, who was also mysteriously Don Quixote, riding 
through the desert with a stone and a shell. He was escaping from a flood. 
The sea, the desert, and the Quixotic wanderer are echoed through the diverse 
nineteenth-century works usually considered romantic. Romantic literature 
is characterized, positively, by a preference for symbols of the sea and the 
desert, the sea being presented as an escape from the desert. Negatively, it is 
characterized by a lack of symbols for the City. Between the moors and the 
firth there is no Heorot. At the end of the Romantic Aeneid there are no high 
Roman towers. The Bedouin Quixote’s stone, as Wordsworth himself ex- 
plained, represented geometrical truth; and the shell, “something of more 
worth,” the power of poetry. The Romantic prefers the shell and associates 
geometrical truth with the mechanical universe of the Newtonians, and the 
mechanical universe, in turn, he associates with the mechanical society created 
by bourgeois capitalism. Universe and society together are symbolized by the 
desert from which the Romantic is fleeing. The Bedouin is himself the arche- 
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type of the Romantic hero, compounded of Ishmael, who “dwelt in the 
wilderness and became an archer,” and of Don Quixote, the mad religious 
hero passionately committed to a false absolute. The Romantic hero flees 
from the artificial order of society in pursuit of an absolute, as Ahab fled in 
pursuit of the symbolical white whale. He has no notion of a community, an 
order not artificial but based on human rather than mechanical values. 
Ahab’s ship, the Pequod, carries a society, an association of talents for the 
purpose of killing whales—not a true community where love and not gain 
would be the bond. 

In short, Auden does not define the Romantic Spirit nor analyze it, as 
Babbitt had tried to do. He describes it in terms of its own symbols. Such a 
method of description makes it possible to write an ethical commentary on a 
literary movement. The precepts contained in a poem, the ideas, do not 
ordinarily convey the ethos of the poem. It is meaningless, for example, to 
find Coleridge’s “message” in the stanza, “He prayeth best who loveth best/ 
All things both great and small,” in The Ancient Mariner and then to go on 
to remark that Coleridge approved of a generally expansive and irrational 
religiosity expressed in an indiscriminate love for all creatures but especially 
water-snakes. Generalizations about the precepts in a body of poems assumed 
to constitute a movement or class of poems conveying the same spirit is 
a fortiori meaningless. It is only when the quality of the experience contained 
in a poem or a group of poems has been indicated (it cannot be defined) that 
meaningful ethical commentary is possible. 

There are some differences of considerable interest between Babbitt’s con- 
clusions on the Romantic and Auden’s. The flight from the City is—in part 
but only in part—the symbolic equivalent of Babbitt’s observations on the 
Romantic want of centrality, reason, and discipline. But, even here, Auden’s 
study points to a truth Babbitt missed. The Romantics did not desert a living 
and thriving City. The eighteenth-century City had already become a desert 
before they abandoned it and took to the sea. To put this in less symbolic, 
and hence more precise but less adequate terms: the rationalism of the En- 
lightenment with its billiard-ball universe and its loveless social system had 
reduced what was left of the community of Western Christendom to a mere 
society held together by the cash nexus. To set up symbols of flight from 
such a rationality is not morally reprehensible. It is sound instinct. 

The relation between the Romantic Spirit and religion, largely ignored 
by Babbitt, had been noticed by Maritain in his analysis of Rousseau. 
Maritain agreed with Babbitt in seeing a desire for effortless expansion on a 
subrational level as a mark of the Romantic (or at least Rousseauistic) 
temperament. He noted in addition that this is, in effect, a desire to attain 
to a beastly counterfeit of the freedom of the children of God. Apparently 
independently of Maritain, Auden finds a religious impulse in his Romantic 
symbols. This impulse is not always manifested, as in Rousseau, by a tendency 
to confuse soft ease with the grace of God. The Romantic hero is often a 
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religious hero in that he is committed to an absolute, even though this abso- 
lute may be a false one, and his religion a form of madness. His devotion to 
the absolute is not always a desire for effortless expansion. Like Don Quixote, 
he is capable of a mad kind of ascesis. Ahab is a disciplined man, not a mere 
force qui va. 

In general, Auden has little of Babbitt’s stern condemnation of what is 
embodied in the Romantic symbols. To re-create in oneself through their 
poems the explorations of the Romantics is a harmless or even a useful ex- 
perience for the contemporary sensibility. For the great moral danger today, 
as Auden sees it, is not the want of a desire for order. It is rather that, 
longing for a city of some sort and not knowing Jerusalem, modern man will 
build an earthly Pandaemonium. A little of the courage and even of the 
wildness of the Romantics may be of use in embarrassing those who would 
build a new false city. 

The basic difference between Babbitt’s vision and Auden’s appears even 
more clearly when the conclusions to be drawn from The Enchaféd Flood are 
extended by a glance at the ethical overtones of the latest poems. For Babbitt, 
St. Paul’s remarks on the law of the spirit and the law of the members were 
basic for an understanding of the ethical life. Puritanically or naively inter- 
preted, St. Paul’s dichotomy can lead to a finicky stoic (or Buddhistic) 
withdrawal from the human (and hence fleshly) city or to a Platonic aloof- 
ness from the unintelligible complexities of the human (and hence material) 
city. More’s Platonism and Babbitt’s primitive Buddhism were both logical 
consequences of the somewhat Manichean neo-humanist starting point. Now, 
More’s Platonism and Babbitt’s Buddhism could not build a city for the 
uncivil Romantics any more than could the hygienic liberal idealism of 
Auden’s Herod, and for the same reason: Babbitt, More, and Herod were all 
repelled by the Word made Flesh. 

In contrast to the older humanism, several of Auden’s new poems are 
meditations (and very profound ones) on human materiality. The flesh that 
“was not quite as moved as they say” by the song of Orpheus is part of Adam 
(both the Old and the New Adam) and must be included in His City. Indeed, 
while the modern intellect is engaged by chimeras, it is precisely the flesh 
in its naked virtuality—hedged and divided by barbed wire, tormented, 
disposed of by ideologues—that forms the ultimate bond of humanity and the 
ultimate hope. The flesh can rise and take part in the Human City when 
Metropolis has been judged. Here, in an old truth grasped with a new inten- 
sity, Auden has found an ethical center from which he can prize at their 
proper value the exploratory extravagances of the Romantics. Ahab had soul 
enough. It was precisely his lack of the common sense of the flesh that led to 
his Romantic wanderings. Miss Number had caught him: he suffered from a 
selfish desire for uniqueness. 

At the same time, Auden provides a vantage point from which the older 
humanists can be judged. In seeking a nonmaterial remedy for the material 
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Adam, they were inclined to be priggish and extravagantly opposed to 
Romantic extravagance. They lacked humor, which is a fleshly thing. They 
wanted mayors in their City, and would perhaps have tolerated bishops, but 
had no room for Goliards. In neglecting matter, root of unintelligibility and 
particularity, they oversimplified the problem of building the City. They were 
constantly in danger of building a tyrannous or a cruel or an artificial City, 
one too like the Enlightenment City from which the Romantics had fled. Not 
knowing the Old Adam, the older humanists could see no need for the New 
Adam. They proved in the end no match for Herod, who was strong in their 
day, perhaps because of their hardly concealed affinity with him. But now 
Herod is losing all the ground he is unable to police, and in Auden a human- 
ism tougher, broader, and more subtle than the old Boston variety is coming 
to an increasingly intense expression. Prospects are not wholly dark. 
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PHILOSOPHERS OF 1949-50 


JAMES COLLINS 


4. Idealism and Pragmatic Naturalism' 


THE SoctAL Puitosopny oF Josian Royce. Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1950. Pp. 220. $3.00. 

Royce’s Sociat InFiniteE. The Community of Interpretation. By John E. 
Smith. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 176. $2.75. 
EVOLUTION AND THE FOUNDERS OF PRAGMATISM. By Philip P. Wiener. Cam- 

bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 288. $5.00. 

Joun Dewey: PHILOSOPHER OF SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. A Symposium 
edited by Sidney Hook. New York: The Dial Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 383. 
$3.50. 

PROcEss AND UnREALITY. A Criticism of Method in Whitehead’s Philosophy. 
By Harry Kohlsaat Wells. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 
211. $3.00. 

WHITEHEAD’s THEORY OF EXPERIENCE. By Ewing P. Shahan. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 140. $2.50. 


It is only wishful thinking on the part of Scholastics and naturalists to main- 
tain that idealism has been banished for ever from the American scene. On 
the contrary, it continues to attract adherents and to live a vigorous, if some- 
what subterranean, existence. A sign of its persistence is the publication of 
two books on the foremost American idealist, Josiah Royce. Stuart Brown 
offers an anthology of chapters and essays illustrative of Royce’s social 
philosophy. Toward the end of his life (he died in 1916), Royce became 
increasingly concerned with what he called the great community, within which 
individuals can foster their personal and regional interests, while at the same 
time promoting the common welfare of the whole nation and international 
society. Brown’s collection of texts brings these thoughts to sharp focus and 
enables us to follow some of the more detailed, practical applications of this 
social theory. But unfortunately, the editor considers it possible to divorce the 
doctrine of the great community from its setting in Royce’s metaphysical and 
epistemological idealism. This is doing a disservice to Royce, since his social 
theories are the culmination and strict consequence of his method and notion 
of the absolute. 


1The first three parts of this annual review of philosophy by James Collins appeared 
in the Spring 1951 issue. 
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For a detailed study of the connection between Royce’s absolute idealism 
and his social infinite, John Smith’s monograph should be consulted. 

The philosopher began with the traditional idealistic argument that any 
particular conscious act (either of knowing, willing or erring) requires as its 
ultimate presupposition an infinite consciousness, which grasps all the frag- 
mentary aspects of reality in a single glance. But under pressure of criticism 
from pragmatists and personal idealists, he felt obliged to give greater leeway 
to temporal efforts, finite perspectives and interpersonal relations. He adapted 
for his own purpose the Peircean analysis of the semantic relationship as 
constitutive of the scientific community. The absolute could also be conceived 
as an endless but purposive order or temporal process of interpretation, 
within which finite selves are joined as members of the same all-embracing 
community of knowledge and loyal love. God’s infinite actuality was thus of 
a social nature, and the Pauline image of the mystical body of Christ was 
susceptible of redefinition in terms of modern logic and absolute idealism. 
Without this background, no intelligent appreciation can be made of Royce’s 
social philosophy. 

Pragmatic naturalists are presented with a challenge by Royce’s claim that 
his idealism takes best account not only of modern logic but also of Darwinian 
evolution and the pragmatic test of truth. This clash of interpretation is not 
allowed to intrude upon Philip Wiener’s investigation of the relations between 
evolution and pragmatism, since he is concerned with the discussions held at 
Cambridge during the 1860’s and 70’s. But it must be kept in mind that 
during the net three decades Royce kept pounding home his contention that 
idealism is better prepared today than in Hegel’s time to incorporate the 
findings of the sciences. Wiener concentrates, however, upon that remarkable 
Harvard circle that included Chauncey Wright, Nicholas St. John, Fiske, 
Holmes, James and Peirce. For the first time, the intellectual crosscurrents 
represented by this group are sorted out and charted. This historical recon- 
struction enables us to grasp the setting of the momentous controversies at 
the turn of the century. Royce’s strategy, for instance, cannot be appreciated 
without a knowledge of the feeble defenses of Paleyan natural theology and 
Calvinist dogma against Darwinism. Again, it is noteworthy that the only 
types of realism seriously considered by the members of the Cambridge 
group were the dying Scottish realism and Peirce’s peculiar brand of 
“Kantianizing Scotism.” This parochialism of outlook affected both the issue 
of pragmatism versus idealism and the shape of the later epistemological 
realisms in America. 

There is a notable agreement between Wiener and one of the contributors 
to the Dewey symposium, Horace Kallen, concerning the motives behind 
Peirce’s pragmatic evolutionism. Wiener notes that Peirce’s conviction about 
the tendency of temporal development to promote rational law and cosmic 
harmony is based as much upon religious conviction as upon the dictates 
of the theory of probabilities. Kallen excoriates this religious intent as 
constituting a surrender to the Genteel Tradition, a turn of phrase which is 
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itself a genteel way of referring to belief in a transcendent God, an economy 
of grace and life everlasting. He looks with considerable suspicion upon the 
present revival of interest in Peirce, since it seems to be motivated by a 
desire to find support and respectability for “non-naturalistic” religious 
beliefs. It may be expected that the naturalists will insist more and more 
upon a rigid distinction between the methodological-empirical and the moral- 
religious aspects of Peirce’s mind, inseparable though they were in the living 
outlook. But this is likely to have the undesired effect of provoking a demand 
for the integral rehabilitation of Peirce’s philosophy, no matter how em- 
barrassing the complete picture is to the naturalistic cause. 

This attitude toward the study of Peirce suggests the wider topic of John 
Dewey’s own policy toward the history of philosophy. This delicate matter 
is handled by another contributor to the Hook volume, George Boas. He 
greatly admires Dewey’s guiding historical principles and yet displays some- 
thing less than enthusiasm for the actual results obtained through their 
application. Boas admits that Dewey has suggested problems and made 
guesses rather than substantiated the details of his version of the history of 
philosophy. Nevertheless, Boas professes unwavering faith in the naturalistic 
conception of the historian’s task, despite the questionable results so far pro- 
duced. Ideas must be traced back to the particular problems to which they 
seek to provide an answer. Philosophical problems, in turn, are aroused by 
specific social conditions, and philosophical solutions are relevant only as 
long as the excitant social context survives. Once the cultural basis has passed 
away, its philosophical rationalizations cease to have validity and assume 
the status of curious anachronisms. 

But granted that problems do arise in specific historical situations, it does 
not follow that either the problem itself or its solution has relevance only for 
the original historical situation. That is, this inference cannot be drawn 
unless one begs the whole question about the nature of inquiry and the 
problematic situation. This is precisely what Boas does in suggesting an 
unqualified parallel between the rise and duration of philosophical ideas and 
the career of structures of society and instruments of manufacture. The latter 
do become completely irrelevant and obsolete, but the point at issue is whether 
philosophizing is on all fours with devising a social order or a set of tools. 
If only an analogy is meant in this comparison, then the point of difference 
which distinguishes an analogy from a strict parallel may be precisely that 
whereas both philosophical theories and material tools have a definite histori- 
cal origin, the former also seek to determine traits that are pervasive of every 
historical situation and hence that are not rendered obsolete by the passage 
from one cultural condition to another. 

Boas remarks that one cannot sincerely accept the reality of time and also 
that of eternity. By “sincerely” is meant “on naturalistic terms.” He makes 
this observation in a discussion of Whitehead’s doctrine of the eternal objects. 
It is more than a passing straw in the wind that two recent dissertations 
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should be quite severe upon what they regard as the non-naturalistic aspects 
in Whitehead’s philosophy. Dewey’s appraisal, as exemplified by his con- 
tribution to the Schilpp volume on Whitehead, is now being followed up by 
detailed criticisms from the standpoint of the continuity and self-sufficiency 
of experience. 

Harry Wells propounds a simple but arresting thesis. Whitehead’s appeal 
to God, eternal objec‘s and pre-established harmony is not accidental but an 
integral requirement of his system. The system is built upon a compromise. 
It rejects Aristotle’s static substance in favor of process, but it retains Aris- 
totle’s logic of harmony, based on the principles of identity and noncontra- 
diction. Since his method has not been brought into conformity with the 
content of the new scientific view of the world, Whitehead cannot resolve 
the oppositions in experience without having recourse to God and eternity. 
Wells suggests that an adequate criticism of traditional logic and at least a 
hint of the new method can be found in Hegel, whom Whitehead failed to 
consult. Beyond this point, Wells refuses to go. But his countercriticism of 
Hegel’s absolute spirit as a mystical accretion seems to be in the Marxist 
tradition. 

Ewing Shahan’s book is more cautious, more involved in the actual content 
of Whitehead’s thought and more reliant upon internal criticism. It distin- 
guishes between an earlier phase in the theory of experience, when White- 
head stressed the objective factor and spatio-temporal structure, and a later 
phase, which emphasized the role of the subject in forming the organic pat- 
terns of experience. Whitehead himself believed that philosophy ought to 
try to synthesize these two accounts of experience, the structural and the 
functional. But Shahan, following Dewey, insists both upon the necessity 
of making a choice and the wisdom of awarding the primacy to function 
over structure. Hence he would subordinate the eternal objects and God to 
the immanent order of experience, depriving them of any independent exis- 
tential status. This solution would, indeed, avoid Whitehead’s own bifurca- 
tion of nature. But not enough is said about a completely immanent type 
of experience to judge whether or not it could sustain the tremendous burdens 
of explanation placed upon it by the naturalists. The principle of immanent 
continuity is like that of economy: it is an indispensable formal tool of 
thought, but it cannot serve as the ultimate criterion of the content and im- 
plications of experience without impoverishing what it knits together. 


5. Four Speculative Essays 


KNOWLEDGE AND Perception. By H. A. Prichard. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 215. $3.00. 

Tue Concept or Minp. By Gilbert Ryle. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1949. Pp. vi, 334. $3.00. 

EXISTENCE AND INQuiry. A Study of Thought in the Modern World. By 
Otis Lee. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 323. $4.00. 
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Man’s FREEDOM. By Paul Weiss. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
Pp. ix, 325. $5.00. 


There remains opportunity for only the briefest mention of four outstand- 
ing speculative works, two by English authors and two by American. The 
Englishmen (Prichard and Ryle) concentrate upon epistemological problems, 
whereas the Americans (Lee and Weiss) open out broader perspectives in 
metaphysics and the nature of the good life. Again, the Americans betray 
the influence of the philosophers treated in the previous section, whereas 
the Englishmen remain completely within the British tradition of analysis. 

Prichard agrees with Berkeley that what is perceived is the sensation and 
that sensation is dependent upon the percipient. From this he draws the 
negative conclusions that perception is not a process of knowing and that 
its objects are not sense data. Perception cannot be a kind of cognition, 
since to know anything supposes that it reveal itself as having a nature inde- 
pendent of the knower, a condition that is not fulfilled in the case of sensa- 
tions. Furthermore, the immediate objects are sensations rather than sense 
data, since the latter imply that perception is a way of knowing independent 
things in immediate fashion. What is ordinarily called an act of perception 
is a having of a sensation, along with a mistaking of this sensation for an 
independent thing. Actually, we come to know a body not by an immediate 
perception but by an inference about the cause, in the order of bodies, of 
the process of original perception. Perhaps all the subtlety lavished upon 
perception is futile within the context of a dualism between mind and body: 
futile in the double sense of eliminating a realistic outcome in principle and 
of generating a series of pseudo problems. 

This liberating suggestion is made by Gilbert Ryle, not from the standpoint 
of realism but from that of Prichard’s Oxford tradition itself. He makes a 
frontal attack upon the Cartesian myth of mind-body dualism, since it has led 
men astray in their allocation of the items of experience. 

The image of two substantial poles in man made dualistic philosophers 
and their monistic counterparts especially prone to the category-mistake of 
proposing the same sort of questions for mental events as for physical. They 
asked “where” these events are contained and “how” a passage can be effected 
from the mental to the physical world. These are pseudo questions, since 
they presuppose that the same set of categories that obtains for physical 
events also obtains for mental. Ryle rightly observes that “existence” is not 
a generic term, of which physical existence and mental existence are the spe- 
cific modes. He also exposes the fallacies behind the extreme view of intro- 
spection as a form of privileged and infallible self-knowledge. But just at 
the point where a metaphysical inquiry is called for, he trails off into an 
extremely perceptive but ancillary linguistic discussion of common usage. 
Finally, Ryle leaves the reader in about the same predicament as does Prichard 
concerning what it means to have sensations or to have mental events going on 
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in private. He has overstated the case against introspection and the privacy 
of consciousness, since his evidence proves only that introspection cannot 
be used to learn directly about other individuals and that it is neither an 
exclusive nor an infallible means of knowing oneself. In his zeal to exorcise 
the mind-ghost, Ryle has emptied out some of the facts of conscious life 
along with the mistaken maps about them. He has helped to rectify the logi- 
cal geography of the mind but not the metaphysical confusion about this 
terrain. 

A substantial contribution to the more fundamental metaphysical clarifica- 
tion is made by Otis Lee. He distinguishes three major theories of inquiry: 
classical analysis, dialectic and pragmatism. The analytic attitude of Descartes 
and Locke is a realistic one, for it assumes that the universe constitutes an 
intelligible whole. The structure of reality is open to human intelligence, 
which can grasp the meaning of the whole through a study of its elements. 
But analysis is associated with the dualism of mind and body and with the 
criterion of clear and distinct ideas, both of which contain latent difficulties. 
In later empirical analysis, mind is cut off from nature, and necessary 
principles fail to apply to contingent existents. A new concept of reality as 
process requires a new logic of a dialectical sort, such as Hegel and Marx 
provide. But the dialecticians have emphasized process and function at 
the expense of structure and individual articulation. The aim of a liberally 
conceived pragmatism is to combine the analytic view of structure and the 
dialectical view of process. As was noted in the preceding section, this was 
also the aim of Whitehead. 

On several counts, Lee criticizes the pragmatic naturalism of Dewey and 
Mead. Classical empiricism was concerned with tracing beliefs back to an 
origin in their sensory past; modern pragmatism looks to the future as the 
locus of the consequences and satisfaction of action; Lee suggests that the 
value of present existence should now be recognized. The prospective orien- 
tation of recent pragmatism is due to its failure to give proper weight to 
the object of knowledge and its structure. It does not achieve the right 
balance between method and the theory of the actual object. When philosophy 
is reduced to a study of method, it is emptied of distinctive subject matter 
and held in vassalage to science, which then supplies the material content 
and direction for philosophy. Lee defends the knowledge of concrete, present 
existents as being properly philosophical and not derived from the sciences. 

Paul Weiss’s philosophy is also dominated by a concern for the concrete 
entity and its context. He calls his position an epochalistic naturalism, i.e., 
a philosophy that places man firmly in nature and studies the crises whereby 
all events and beings can undergo transformations of aim. It is naturalistic 
in a Whiteheadian sense, since it admits of a reconciliation between the 
absolute and the relative which runs counter to Dewey’s polemic against 
acceptance of any sort of absolute standard of value, precept of conduct and 
all-embracing possibility. Like Whitehead and Otis Lee, Weiss maintains that 
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an analysis of any particular segment of existence will eventually uncover 
all the basic, pervasive traits of reality in their most general form. Hence 
he finds freedom present not only in man but also, in some kind and measure, 
in all natural beings. But it is in man that freedom and other natural 
capacities receive their plenary embodiment. The danger of projecting 
human qualities into the rest of nature in order to insure the natural foun- 
dation of one’s conception of man is not as great in Man’s Freedom as it was 
in Weiss’s previous treatise, Nature and Man, since the present volume is 
limited to the question of human realizations of freedom. 

If the pitfall of Nature and Man was a humanizing cosmology, that of 
Man’s Freedom is a humanizing theology. One must gather Weiss’s views 
on God and religion from incidental remarks, since they have not been set 
down in a systematic, unified way. He accepts the conclusions, if not the 
arguments, of Brightman and Hartshorne in favor of a finite God or aspect 
of God. His own reasoning in this ethical context is based on the nature 
of love and sacrifice, as manifested in human life. 

At least the theological consequences of a naturalistically constructed ethics 
are made evident. When God as well as nature is described in terms of an 
analysis of the structure of human experience, He becomes a vanishing point 
in ethical life, a sigh of hope in a hopeless world (as Marx once described 
religion.) Weiss’s main ground for the rejection of other theories of love 
is not a comparative testing of their adequacy to account for the many 
varieties and reaches of love, as in D’Arcy’s The Mind and Heart of Love, 
but a methodological reason. He presumes that the love which a man 
bestows upon his fellow man defines in a univocal and adequate way every 
sort of loving relationship into which a man can enter. His argument is 
framed only to describe intrafinite instances of love, not to prove that every 
humanly relevant lover and beloved must be finite. 

It would be encouraging to be able to report on some recent Scholastic 
moral treatise of comparable vigor, courage and relevance. Unfortunately, 
there is none at hand. The writing of class manuals and the demands of 
moral theology seem to have diverted the energy that might otherwise have 
been devoted to a fresh consideration, in an advanced, philosophical way, 
of the metaphysical foundations of moral life. 


A Note on German Philosophy 


CHRISTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE IN DEUTSCHLAND: 1920 Bis 1945. Edited with 
an Introduction by Paul Wolff. Regensburg: Verlag Josef Habbel, 1949. 
Pp. 342. DM 12. 

This is a rich harvest of philosophical readings gathered from the past 
quarter-century of German Catholic speculative efforts. The editor, Father 
Paul Wolff (who has recently issued a penetrating study on Nietzsche and 
the Christian Ethos) remarks that the collection was made originally with 
a view to translation into foreign languages. It is compelling testimony to 
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non-Germans that an independent Christian intelligence was at work during 
the dark years between the two wars. In the meanwhile, there is also urgent 
need to reintroduce a generation of German youth to an intellectual tradition 
from which it was deliberately alienated during the twelve years of Nazi rule. 
Both for Germans and for others, this selection of texts should serve as an 
attractive invitation to explore further the Christian approach to the philo- 
sophical and religious problems of our time. The book is dedicated to the 
memory of Edith Stein, Kurt Huber and J. M. Verweyen, all of whom were 
put to death by the Nazis for their Catholic faith and philosophical integrity. 

The editor’s Introduction not only furnishes background notes about the 
authors represented in the book but is also, in effect, a survey of the Catholic 
movement during the entire Weimar-Nazi era. The main text contains 
twenty-two generous selections from sixteen authors. Some of the writers 
are fairly familiar to Americans: Scheler, Wust, Haecker, von Hildebrand 
and Guardini. Wust is represented here by his justly famous analysis of 
insecuritas humana, the precarious situation of man as standing between non- 
human nature and God, as compounded of vitality, rationality and spirituality. 
There is also a moving farewell letter written by Wust on his deathbed to 
his students in Miinster, during December, 1939. His thoughts turned to 
what he called the great European Time of Advent, when there would be 
a return to Bethlehem after the defeat of rationalism and the disillusionment 
following the search for godless freedom. The “magic key” to open the last 
door of wisdom is not clever reflection but prayer. Wioust’s testament is an 
affirmation that growth in prayer is the only sure road to growth in humanity. 

A number of the essays concern technical philosophical issues which are of 
special interest to Scholastics. Joseph Geyser discusses the application of 
essence and existence to God; Adolf Dyroff reviews the different historical 
theories about human nature and its relation to being; Gottlieb S6hngen makes 
a fruitful comparison between the Thomistic doctrine on reflective knowledge 
and the view proposed in Nicolai Hartmann’s Metaphysic of Knowledge; 
Josef Pieper makes a plea for restoring prudence to its rightful place as the 
chief moral virtue. Bernhard Geyer’s article on ““The Concept of Scholastic 
Theology” is a masterful handling of this complicated theme on the basis 
of the common medieval conception. In reopening the disputed question 
about the nature of Christian philosophy, Alois Dempf suggests that the 
perennial factors can only be determined through a historical critique of the 
various world-views in which Christianity has been implicated. 

The recurrent idea running throughout these pages is the critical need for 
a new philosophical anthropology, which will recognize the pre-eminent 
position of religious values. The renewal of human existence on a religious 
foundation was the import of the phenomenological analyses of Scheler and 
von Hildebrand, and it is still the major preoccupation of the younger 
Catholic philosophers. One of the last contributions in the present volume 
contains the text of an address delivered in 1939 by Max Miiller before the 
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Catholic students at Freiburg University. It is a bold historical attack upon 
the anti-Christian version of humanism which culminated in the racist 
philosophies of Rosenberg, Krieck and Heyse. Miiller declares that the 
genuine human tendency toward the transcendent is denied when “Folk and 
Race” are regarded as eternal absolutes. 

Miller reminds his audience of a kind of humanism which remains open 
to Christianity and rests on three basic precepts: (1) Preserve the total view 
of man, so that body, soul and spirit will be properly respected and integrated. 
(2) Believe in the universality of human nature and the rational principle as 
being present in all men without exception. (3) Remember that to every 
man’s essence belongs an openness to God and consequently the ineradicable 
possibility of becoming our brother in Christ. The insight and courage 
required to express these humane and religious principles in 1939 will certainly 
supply the resources for confronting the even more dangerous situation of a 
decade later. This volume gives solid ground to the hope that Germany will 
provide a main center for the Christian humanism which alone can overcome 
the inhumane policies advocated on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


OTHER PHILOSOPHERS 


Tue Nature or Art. The Shield of Pallas. By Arthur Little, S.J. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. Pp. x, 264. 8/6. 

This book written by an English Jesuit Father is an important contribution 
to aesthetics, a field in which contemporary work has been, on the whole, thin, 
confused, and provincial. 

The Nature of Art restates the position of art in the natural order and, 
in this sense, is corrective to the work of the Abbé Bremond whose Prayer 
and Poetry has had a wide but, in some ways, misleading influence on 
aesthetics. The Bremond influence (discussed pp. 60 ff.) has caused numerous 
Catholic coteries to adapt the aesthetics of nineteenth-century Romanticism 
and to conceal (unconsciously, of course) its fallacies under the veneer of 
liturgical terms. These aesthetics make the art of poetry distinct from the 
other arts such as music, architecture, and home cooking; poetry is identified 
with religion (as in the distinct form—‘Catholic poetry”); the poet is 
regarded through a curious doctrine of “inspiration” (dismissed by Father 
Little) as a medium for the transmission of Divine Thought, particularly 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. Frequently the label “Catholic” is 
attached to such art in a sectarian rather than in a universal sense. “Catholic 
poetry” is distinctive from other poetry ; there is a specific literary form—‘“the 
Catholic novel.” There are, I suppose, “Catholic” pancakes as distinct from 
Protestant, Jewish, and secularist pancakes. The exclusivist and isolationist 
(and, therefore, non-Catholic) tendencies in such thinking revive Neo- 
Platonic, Late Augustinian, and Jansenistic values. In the meantime criticism 
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is mute, for who will run the risk of questioning the “Catholic poem” or the 
“Catholic novel” since such questioning can easily be interpreted not as 
criticism of “poem” or of “novel” but of “Catholicism.” Obviously the label 
“Catholic” should be used discreetly and circumspectly (and, therefore, infre- 
quently), with an awareness of the universality of its meaning. If we wish to 
have creative activity and sound criticism, it is imperative for us to cease con- 
fusing the arts of poetry and of criticism with the science of theology. 

What we have said presumes as a major premise that a poem (or building, 
or chair, or pancake) is something made in the natural order by a human 
craftsman, for which the human craftsman is socially and morally responsible, 
and not God or the Church. This is also the assumption of Father Little. 
He repudiates the doctrines of Romantic “inspiration,” of the poet as priest 
and prophet, of poetry as the visitation of the Divine to man, of poetry as 
quasi-mystical experience. Basically he assumes (p. 5) that “art is natural 
and human and therefore explicable by our reason . . . the magic of poetry like 
all magic has its explanation behind the scenes.” 

The author deals specifically with what he calls “significant” art. This 
is art that “pleases by the invocation of a beauty beyond its own” (p. 46). 
In developing this definition Father Little disagrees with some of the views 
of Maritain, especially that the “sole end of art is the work itself and its 
beauty.” “How,” the author asks, “can men enjoy the contemplation of what 
is intrinsically ugly and imparts feelings in themselves painful of pity and 
terror? Once more, how can we in a remarkable degree get the reaction to 
beauty from the mere vision of what is remarkably unbeautiful?” (p. 45). 
The answer to this question leads to Father Little’s main and most important 
thesis that what the artist contemplates, what the audience contemplates 
through its cathartic experience, is man’s soul. 

Our delight in art is of such a kind and intensity that it cannot be explained by 
the contemplation of sensible beauty, real or imaginary. Of spiritual beauty God's 
is inaccessible to natural contemplation. Therefore that delight is explained by 
some manner of contemplation of the only other spiritual object that pertains to our 


life, the human soul, not indeed as a particular soul, for as such its nature is as 
often as not marred, but merely as human in general (p. 75). 


The thesis is further clarified: 


Poetry cannot include in its possible subject matter God or philosophy, for neither 
can be contemplated in the strict sense or intuited, since both entail abstract knowledge, 
and philosophy, at least, entails reasoning. But the poet can contemplate the 
experience of adoring God or the experience of constructing a philosophy, even con- 
template contemplation, on condition that he considers himself as if he were no longer 
undergoing the experience he is contemplating (p. 89). 

In a brief review it is not possible to indicate Father Little’s arguments 
that are closely knit and developed with subtlety. Father Little strictly 
adheres to the Thomistic premise that all natural knowledge must come first 
through the senses. His inferences in this respect are similar to those of the 
American Catholic aestheticians, Dr. Emmanuel Chapman and Dr. Ellsworth 
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Cory. Dr. Cory in The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art pointed 
out the dangers of “ontologism”—the doctrine “‘which falsely holds that the 
order of knowledge follows the order of reality, of being, and that, therefore, 
God, the First Actuality, is, however vaguely, at least somehow fundament- 
ally, the first object of our knowledge.” Father Little would agree with Cory 
that “the highest of human ‘intuitions’ are not innate, infused, and so as 
supernatural in us as they are natural in the angels. They require a mediated 
contact with matter through the senses, however brief, to set the soul aflash.” 

The net effect of Father Little’s book is to take art out of the “super- 
naturalized” area in which some Catholics have placed their personally ap- 
proved works, and to tell us that art leads to a knowledge of man’s soul, that 
this knowledge of the soul often comes from the mimetic presentation of the 
evil and the ugly as well as of the overtly beautiful. In this connection he 
has to undertake a thorough review of the usually naive concepts of art and 
morality. 

As important and as alert a book as this is, it is by no means a final state- 
ment of the problem of art. For example, the role of connatural knowledge in 
education, as distinct from the intellectual, is ignored by Father Little. Eric 
Gill, whom Father Little dismisses rather cavalierly, made an important point 
when he reminded us that God is a creator, and man, made to the image of 
God, should be a creator too. The knowledge of the artist, the knowledge 
that comes from the act of making, supports and enriches intellectual knowl- 
edge, and prevents it from being merely rationalistic or verbal. Father Little 
views art as a most important, but not essential, factor in education. But I 
wonder whether even religion can be said to be operative unless it is creative. 

Fordham University. WiiuuaM J. Grace. 


Locic AND THE Basis or Etuics. By Arthur N. Prior. Oxford: At the 

Clarendon Press. Pp. xi, 111. $1.75. 

The exposure of fallacious arguments offered both by “naturalists” and 
“anti-naturalists” for establishing the bases of their moral philosophy is, 
Professor Prior feels, a task worth performing anew in each age. It is a 
necessary preliminary toward settling their basic dispute. The author’s 
hope, then, is to clarify the fundamental issues for our day by a review of 
the logical errors involved in past and present positions. Unfortunately 
this hope is limited at the very outset since any conclusions one could come 
to would be confined to the circle of authors whom Professor Prior has 
chosen to analyze. 

Thus this brief book starts with an analysis of Prof. G. E. Moore’s 
proposed refutation of the “naturalistic fallacy” (in Principia Ethica). 
From the logic of its refutation, Mr. Prior finds, the naturalist can and 
will escape unless Professor Moore’s argument is turned against itself. 
In the body of the book, however, Prior is more particularly interested in 
the group he refers to as the classical English and Scottish moral philosophers 
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of the eighteenth century—Cudworth and Hobbes, Samuel Clark, Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Thomas Reid. And his criticisms of the logic of their 
arguments is brought up to the present through Sidgwick to Prof. A. J. 
Ayer, Dr. K. R. Popper, Prof. J. N. Findlay and Prof. E. F. Carritt. 

The “naturalists” among this group have confused the issue by being 
inconsistent, usually by trying to combine their “naturalism” with uses of 
moral terms which only the opposite position could justify. The “anti- 
naturalists,” the author further contends, have added their share of confusion 
by trying in vain to deduce an ethical conclusion from entirely nonethical 
or speculative premises. 

When dealing with logical propositions the author is at his best. Demand- 
ing little of his reader in knowledge of principles of logic he generally 
unweaves the web of an argument skillfully. When handling philosophical 
content, which he could not entirely avoid, this reviewer found the author 
least satisfying. Thus in Chapter III, while attempting to show that an 
ethical argument cannot be drawn from nonethical premises, he gives what 
purports to be a representation of the “anti-naturalistic” position. Professor 
Prior admits that it is a “. . . simplified general scheme rather than an accurate 
reproduction of the views of any particular writer. (It is based on personal 
experience of controversy with Thomists [sic] rather than on anything else)” 
(p. 28). This sudden interjection of “Thomists” into a book which is 
centered entirely around writers outside the Thomist tradition is startling 
enough. But of whose position is Professor Prior speaking in this general 
outline that is documented only by hearsay? Certainly it is not the position 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. An ordinary reference such as the following would 
have shown that St. Thomas always maintained what Professor Prior 
himself wished to establish: an ethical conclusion cannot be drawn from 
nonethical or speculative premises: “. . . the precepts of the natural law are 
to practical reason what the first principles of demonstration are to the 
speculative reason, because both are self evident principles” (Summa Theo- 
logiae. Part I-II, Q. 94, art. 2. Cf. Pegis, A. C., Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas [N. Y.: Random House, 1945], II, 774). 

Perhaps Professor Prior would object to any intellectual content in the 
premises of an ethical conclusion. If so, he may have his choice but his 
logical strictures do not touch a philosophical position which recognizes in 
man a practical intellect as well as a speculative intellect. 

Fordham University. Joserpu D. Hassett. 


EpistEMoLocy. By Canon Fernand Van Steenberghen, Ph.D., $.T.D. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Martin J. Flynn, Ph.D., §.T.D. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. Pp. xiv, 342. $4.00. 

Father Flynn’s translation of this work makes a significant contribution to 
philosophical literature in English on the subject of epistemology. It embodies 
the order and simplicity of expression characteristic of the original. The addi- 
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tion of a bibliography of Thomistic works in English on the subject renders 
the presentation doubly valuable. The rearrangement of the original Latin 
and French bibliography facilitates its use. 

The work itself is divided into four parts. The first is introductory and 
presents the role, method, basis and history of epistemology within a frame- 
work of systematic philosophy. The second enters into the subject matter 
proper by means of an analysis and description of the facts of consciousness. 
Herein is discovered the bipolar reality of consciousness: its objective content 
and subjective function. The structure of consciousness, integral activity of 
the subject and the finality of knowledge are factually described. Part III, 
critical epistemology, is an evaluation of the basic facts of knowledge in terms 
of its finality. Part IV explains critical realism in opposition to some other 
epistemological approaches and terminates with a succinct treatment of the 
unity of the forms of scientific knowledge. A pertinent bibliography and an 
extensive topical index complete a well-ordered work. 

Canon Van Steenberghen contends that “It is possible, and today it is 
absolutely indispensable, to expound Thomism in a way which will satisfy the 
strictest requirements of a critical and systematic philosophy” (p. ix). Part III 
attempts just that and, although it is the main element of his Epistemology, 
it is the least impressive and the least successful for the achievement of his 
purpose. The main reasons for this appear to be his attempt to interpret the 
facts of consciousness beyond the limits of their actual content and his failure 
to point out the factual bases in consciousness for the fundamental principles 
of Thomism. For example, it does not seem that the facts of consciousness, 
as the author explains them, are sufficient in themselves alone for the estab- 
lishment of the analogy of being in its most fundamental aspects (p. 185). 
Is it legitimate to infer transcendental extension as a categorical predicate 
of being from the knowledge of being given in experience plus the hypothetical 
assertion of something “outside” experience? (p. 186). Forgetful of the 
expressed hypothesis the author proceeds from the assumed transcendental 
extension of the idea of being as such to a categorical affirmation of an absolute 
and unconditioned reality. Here is added another leap beyond the content 
of the facts. For he equates the idea of being as such with the totality of the 
real and the totality of the real with an absolute and uncaused being (p. 187- 
188). This appears to be either another form of the “ontological argument” 
or a realistic monism rationally deduced from the idea of being. It is also 
difficult to see how the affirmation of being as such is the ideal of perfect 
knowledge (p. 192). 

In spite of these and similar difficulties arising from his evaluation of the 
facts of consciousness the author’s attempt to interpret Thomism within the 
framework of the demands of modern epistemological criticism is deserving 
of commendation. It is a work which should be taken into consideration if 
one wishes to elaborate a Thomistic epistemology. 

Manhattan College. THEODORE E. JAMEs. 
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La ConNAIssaANcE HuMAINE. By Léon Veuthey. Rome: Office du Livre 

Catholique. Pp. 353. 

In a communication sent to the second international Thomistic Congress, 
in 1936, P. Veuthey outlined a course in Epistemology designed to answer 
the critical problem (‘“Critériologie et Critique,” Acta I1] Congressus 
Thomistici Internationalis. Rome: Marietti, 1937, pp. 75-83). His Critica 
de Valore Obiectivo Cognitionis Inquisitio (Romae: Officium Libri Catholici, 
1941, pp. 230) developed the outline into a textbook. The latter having 
drawn some highly unfavorable reviews (e.g., G. Van Riet, Rev. Phil. de 
Louv., 45 (1947), pp. 240-243), the author, in defense of the position he 
took, has given us La Connaissance Humaine, a restatement of the position, 
but with a more detailed and comprehensive explanation of his theory. He 
has succeeded in defending his position to the extent that he has clarified his 
thought ; whether he has convinced his critics is quite another matter. 

La Connaissance Humaine follows the pattern of the previous work: the 
notions of truth, certitude, evidence, method, experience, are discussed in the 
first part of the book; the second part is divided into three books, Le Probleme 
Critique, La Solution Critique en Face des Autres Systémes, and Nature et 
Devenir de la Connaissance. 

The critical problem, as the author conceives it, is the problem of objectivity. 
This problem is not at all concerned with the existence of external objects, 
since the fact that they exist is evident, and incontestable. Supposing the 
existence of the world and of reality, the critical problem, or the problem of 
objectivity, is precisely that of the correspondence of the intellect with reality. 
“Certes le probléme critique suppose l’existence du monde et du réel indépen- 
damment de notre connaissance, puisqu’il est le probléme de |’adéquation du 
notre connaissance au réel” (107). That the intellect knows something is 
evident. But that in knowing things beyond the self it is conformed to them, 
is not, for the author, equally evident. The apparent heterogeneity of mind 
and being must be reconciled with the homogeneity implicit in the fact that 
in knowledge the object is immanent to the knower. To be and to be known 
involves not only a spatial and temporal, and therefore a relative, coincidence 
of knowing subject and object known, but an identification of the known with 
the knower. Again, it is not the fact of this immanence that is in dispute, but 
rather the conditions of its possibility. The problem therefore arises from two 
indisputable facts, that of the immanence of cognition, and that of the exist- 
ence of the external real (pp. 122-125). 

The solution of this problem, in brief, is in an intuition of the homogeneity 
of mind and being, and of the totality of the real. This intuition is twofold: 
first, that there is a harmony between mind and being, which makes it possible 
for the object to be known by the subject, according to the nature and laws 
of the subject, and at the same time to be there also according to the nature 
and laws of the object; and the second stage of the intuition: “il y a 
parallélisme et harmonie préétablie entre la pensée et l’étre parce que dans 
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l’Absolu—qui est la raison et la source de toute pensée et de tout étre—la 
pensée et |’étre sont identiques” (p. 131; cf. p. 128). 

The theory of knowledge, presented in the final pages of the book, is 
excellently done, and will provide very suggestive reading for those familiar 
with the more traditional approach of immediate realism. A keen feeling for 
reality pervades the entire discussion, a feeling, which at times, particularly 
in the treatment of immanence and intuition, reminds one of Marcel’s notion 
of onticity. 

Before giving us this excellent treatise, however, the author prejudices his 
case. Despite his insistence on the point, his critique cannot stand alone, 
independently of his metaphysic, since it is based entirely on the notion of 
intuition, and this notion is not properly founded except on a metaphysical 
basis. The critique itself, moreover, is labored, obvious and awkward, and 
betrays too frequently evidence of unscholarly ire at his critics. 

Still more prejudicial is the discussion of the preliminary notions in the 
very opening pages of the work. The text takes on immediately a controver- 
sial tone, as the author dismisses what he claims to be the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic treatment of the problem of truth. Logical truth in that tradition, 
if we are to credit P. Veuthey, has been concerned exclusively with the relation 
of concept to concept, of the predicate to the subject in the proposition. The 
Scholastics have never discussed the real problem, that of the conformity of 
the intellect to the real. For this very strange accusation there is no docu- 
mentation, only assertion. Whatever authors or commentaries the author 
might have had in mind, we can only say that the view stated is not that of 
authentic Thomism. 

Woodstock College. CHARLES DENECKE. 


THE SALVATION OF THE Nations. By Jean Daniélou. New York: Sheed 

& Ward. Pp. ix, 118. $2.00. 

It is paradox and perhaps, for those who look no deeper, scandal. But the 
fact of the matter is this: the Church of Christ is Catholic yet the majority 
of the human race does not belong to it. 

The universalism of Christ’s doctrine was revolutionary. It leveled barriers 
between Jew and Gentile, Greek and Roman, master and slave. It embraced 
all mankind in the unity of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Christ. But the accomplishment of this unity. has not yet been achieved. 

The peoples of the world today, however, do aspire to cosmic unity. To 
shape that desired unity strong bids are made by powerful forces. And it is 
not strange that their power comes from their universalist appeal; witness 
the appeal of Communism to cosmic unity and universal brotherhood. Thus 
some of the gravest problems of the world are basically spiritual—and basic- 
ally missionary. This is the situation to which the sincere Christian must 
measure up, because to be sincere he must be catholic-minded. The missionary 
function of the Church and of the Christian is to save and to sanctify all 
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nations in the unity of Truth and of Love. But how is this to be accomplished ? 
(Ch. 1: The Current Importance of the Missionary Question). 

In drawing the broad lines of answers to these questions evoked by the 
missionary problem today, Father Daniélou has made judicious use of his 
rich knowledge of theological sources, his wide readings of cultures and 
civilizations and his vibrant sense of the dynamism of history. The mission 
of the Church is traced from the Mission of the Word and the mystery of 
His revelation in space and time (Ch. II: The Mission of the Word). The 
same transcendent doctrine of Christ, the author explains, must be incarnated 
in the changing cultures and civilizations. In the process, Christianity must 
embrace all that is good and true. For in every culture there is that which 
should live and be “Transfigured” in Christ, while that which is false and 
evil must die (Ch. II]: What must live and what must die; Ch. IV: 
Incarnation and Transfiguration). 

A sense of mystery and a sense of history are necessary, Father Daniélou 
goes on to say, if one is to realize that the missionary function of the Church 
is radicated in the mystery of God’s Providence and that this same function 
is an historical process, consummated by the Second Coming (Ch. V: Mission 
and Second Coming). The role of the Holy Spirit in this missionary process 
is then developed and it is suggested that a culture like that of India with 
such a keen sense of the spiritual may find in a theology of the Holy Spirit 
its strongest appeal to Christianity (Ch. VI: The Mission of the Holy Spirit). 

Lastly, the sincere Christian must have a sense of urgency (akin to that of 
the early Christians) against any lethargic acceptance of the status quo. Such 
a lethargy could develop, for example, by hiding behind the question, Is this 
missionary activity necessary; cannot the non-Catholic in good faith be saved? 
These questions miss the basic point. The urgency is one of love: to unite all 
men through the Truth of Christ, with the Spirit of Love in the Fatherhood 
of God. And the urgency of Love, Father Daniélou reminds us, is more 
urgent than any necessity could be (Ch. VII: The Glory of God). 

Fordham University. Joseru D. Hassett. 


HISTORY AND SOCIETY 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RussiANs. The Yalta Conference. By Edward R. 

Stettinius, Jr. New York: Doubleday & Co. Pp. xvi, 367. $4.00. 

The recent publication of this book by the late Edward R. Stettinius offers 
a refreshingly different interpretation of the currently accepted one-sided 
Yalta story. The former Secretary of State energetically defends the diplo- 
matic and political negotiations concluded at the Crimean Conference, and 
summarizes its over-all significance in the following terms: “It is apparently 
the belief of some critics of the Yalta Conference that it would have been 
better to have made no agreements with the Soviet Union. Yet if we had 
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made no agreements at Yalta, the Russians still would have been in full 
possession of the territory in Europe .. . it would have meant the prolongation 
of the German and Japanese wars; it would have prevented the establishment 
of the United Nations; and it would probably have led to other consequences 
incalculable in their tragedy for the world” (pp. 305-306). 

To substantiate the achievement record of the historic seven-day conference 
(Feb. 4-11, 1945), Stettinius first undertakes a painstakingly detailed account 
of the immediate background developments of Yalta, the meetings of Marra- 
kech and Naples, and the “rendezvous at Malta.” Part Two of the book 
systematically analyzes individual sessions of the Crimean Conference itself, 
devoting particular attention to the German problem, the Big Three Veto 
power, the forthcoming United Nations Conference at San Francisco, and a 
temporary disposition of the Polish question. The examination of individual 
issues in the world political picture of 1944-1945 concludes with a reaffirma- 
tion, at least by high-level representatives of the United States and Great 
Britain, of the “high tide of Allied unity.” This theme, enthusiastically 
stressed by Mr. Stettinius, strongly colored the last phase of the conference 
which adjourned without showing any anxiety or concern over the future of 
Big Three diplomacy or their political relationships. The author is firmly 
convinced that the Yalta Conference itself could not be held responsible for 
the current difficulties and maladjustments between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but that subsequent failure to adhere to the policies and agree- 
ments of Yalta contributed to the cold war between the former Allies. 
“Difficulties have developed,” he admits, “not from the agreements reached 
at Yalta, but from the failure of the Soviet Union to honor those agreements” 
(Foreword, p. ix; italics mine). 

As obvious assets of the book, the reviewer can cite the simplicity and clarity 
of style and the abundance of careful detail closely observed by an eyewitness. 
The description of the unique wartime functions of such emissaries as Hopkins 
and Harriman (pp. 95-97 ff), the timely discussion of Tito’s regime as linked 
to the historically significant Subasitch-Tito agreement (pp. 238 ff.) are valu- 
able morsels of information not generally available in the recent flurry of 
political surveys on the “I Was There” theme. ‘The deficiencies of Mr. 
Stettinius’ book are equally apparent. Constantly recurring excuses in defense 
of the Yalta record, elaborate apologies trying to “whitewash” almost every 
decision taken at this conference tend to discourage the reader and arouse his 
deep-seated suspicion. It is important to have someone like Stettinius speak up 
frankly and forcefully in defense of Yalta, but an over-emphasis on these 
defensive explanations, coupled with the absence of admissions as to obvious 
diplomatic shortcomings, detract from the general value of the book. Char- 
acteristic of this leitmotiv is the following: “I have already written that 
faulty liaison between the White House and the Department of State was 
one of the major problems with which I had to deal. But in this instance it 
is certainly hard to fix any blame for a situation which arose out of such 
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compelling wartime circumstances and which was made worse by the Presi- 
dent's sudden and tragic death” (p. 96; italics mine). 

These heartfelt, and yet awkward, apologies sound particularly disturbing 
today when abundant documentary source material is available on at least the 
major diplomatic decisions reached at Yalta. Few serious political scientists 
can afford to indulge in the exuberant tone of this book or lavish praise on the 
Crimean Conference with the crusading intensity of Stettinius. Most of the 
recent accounts of Allied negotiations at Yalta are written in a sober and 
critical vein. Commenting on the German problem, Philip E. Mosely writes: 
“Many influential Allied leaders felt that the most telling reprisal could be 
inflicted on her (i.e., Germany) by decreeing her dismemberment. This 
feeling reached its high point at the Yalta Conference. . . . In the meantime 
however, the action at Yalta looking toward dismemberment had gravely 
compromised the arrangements which had been agreed upon for recording 
Germany’s unconditional surrender” (cf. ‘Dismemberment of Germany, The 
Allied Negotiations from Yalta to Potsdam,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1950, 
pp. 487 ff.). Even such fundamental qualitative differences in the final 
appraisal of the Yalta story do not undermine the credibility of this work or 
the historic significance of Stettinius’ record. His book presents an honest 
attempt to penetrate the outer core of the enigmatic Crimean Conference. 

Louisiana State University. ANDREW Gyorcy. 


THE ConsTITUTIONAL WorLp oF Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER. Some 
Representative Opinions. Selected and Edited by Samuel J. Konefsky. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xviii, 325. $4.50. 

This book is a compilation of selections of Mr. Frankfurter’s opinions as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Mr. Konefsky has gathered these opinions 
into chapters treating important areas of constitutional law and has prefaced 
each opinion with a brief recital of the facts of the case and the relevant 
points of the opinion. In view of Mr. Frankfurter’s attractive and lucid 
style the compilation idea was a happy one. 

But in a work of this nature there will always be some dispute as to the 
criterion of selection. This reviewer would object only to the scant incidental 
reference to Mr. Frankfurter’s majority opinion in Minersville vy. Gobitis 
and to the editor’s failure to note his vigorous dissent to the theory of the 
preferred status of the First Amendment in Barnett v. West Virginia. 

Naturally the main criticism of this book must concern the ideas of Mr. 
Frankfurter. One cannot help but be impressed with his knowledge of the 
law, his comprehension of the impact of individual decisions upon the day-to- 
day workings of government and upon the structure of contemporary society. 
He has rendered a useful service to the country in his frequent admonitions 
to his brothers on the bench to observe judicial humility by not reading into 
the law their own personal ideas on the expediency of particular government 


policies. 
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However, when Mr. Frankfurter deals with issues involving more ultimate 
principles, such as the nature of law, the basis of human rights and the ends 
of government, his ideas become confused and tend to contradict his usual 
policies. Perhaps this contradiction could be accounted for by his definition 
of law: “Law is not a system of artificial reason but the application of ethical 
ideals with freedom at the core.” In practice, that freedom at the core turns 
out to be a vacuum where whim and prejudice take over the role of reason. 

Some instances of this fundamental confusion are his approval of Justice 
Brandeis’ totalitarian dictum, “Above all rights rises duty to the community,” 
and his own peculiarly limited concept of the basis of constitutional govern- 
ment: “The consent upon which free government rests is the consent that 
comes from sharing in the process of making and unmaking laws.” But the 
capstone of contradiction is Mr. Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in McCol- 
lum v. Board of Education. In this opinion, he rejects his own norms for 
judicial interpretation; he asserts that a new meaning is to be read into an 
amendment by reason of a change of popular opinion that finally became 
“fixed” one hundred years after the adoption of the amendment, and this 
despite the fact that at the time the case was heard 2200 communities in forty- 
six States had adopted a practice at variance with the supposed popular mind. 

For good or evil, Mr. Frankfurter, both as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
and as mentor and sponsor of many of the bright young men responsible for 
the New Deal philosophy, has exercised a considerable influence on the 
country during the last two decades. This eminently readable collection of 
his opinions provides an easy and attractive means of becoming acquainted 
with the guiding ideas behind that influence. 

West Baden College. GeorcE A, CuRRAN. 


Unper Gop AND THE Law. Papers Read to The Thomas More Society 
of London. Second Series. Edited by Richard O'Sullivan. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xxviii, 171. $2.50. 

It could be said that all nine of these studies have a Catholic flavor and all 
nine either have a legal subject, or treat broadly of some feature of the lawyer, 
St. Thomas More. Beyond that, however, the unity does not go. 

The introduction to the essays, “The Christian Spirit of the Common 
Law,” is by the editor, Richard O’Sullivan. It has much the same theme 
as “Natural Law and Common Law,” given by O’Sullivan at the 1949 
Notre Dame Natural Law Institute, and uses some of the same materials. 
It serves to trace the Roman Catholic background of the English common law 
and, further, to set the scene for the struggle with the king, culminating in 
More’s death. O’Sullivan has two powerful weapons at hand in his fight 
with legal positivism and he uses both well. He has great prestige as a 
lawyer and he is an exacting and erudite scholar in the field of the early and 
fundamental English common law. His essay is a valuable contribution to 


Catholic legal philosophy. 
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“Young More” by Professor A. W. Reed is of little interest to the legal 
practitioner or to the legal philosopher, but would be a delightful divertisse- 
ment, I should imagine, to the English historian, either legal or literary, but 
mainly the latter. 

Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J., writes of “Jesus and the Lawyers.” To 
one familiar with the Archbishop, especially his The Public Life of Our 
Lord, the way will not be new. It is solid and edifying spiritual reading. 

The third essay is principally for the theologian. “The Controversies of St. 
Thomas More,” by T. S. Gregory, treats of More’s confutation of Tyndall, 
Luther, and Christopher St. Germain. Only in connection with St. Germain 
are there even the slightest references to the common law. 

Father Philip Hughes’s ‘““The Constitution of the Church” should appeal 
to the Catholic lawyer. The early sections are theological substrata for the 
part peculiarly legal which follows. The central ten pages deal with the 
structural constitution of the Church—the Papacy, the College of Cardinals, 
the Roman Congregations, the new Codex Juris Canonici, and an outline of 
diocesan administration. Somewhat in the nature of a peroration but as part 
of his whole study, Father Hughes closes with the role of the layman in the 
total constitution of the Church. This is the part of Catholic Action in the 
whole scheme of the Church. 

“Law and the Spirit,” by Richard Kehoe, O.P., is an exegetico-spiritual 
reflection on the scriptural allusions to the letter and spirit of the law. Father 
J. F. Rogers, S.J., in a paper entitled “Law and Political Power,” provides 
an excellent outline of the traditional Scholastic concept of law and political 
power, from Aristotle, through Augustine, Chrysostom, and Albert the Great, 
to St. Thomas. 

The three concluding essays treat of the Church. The first of these is A. 
H. Armstrong’s “Church and State in the East.” The second is Bishop 
Beck’s “Church and State in the West.” Finally Father Hilary Carpenter, 
O.P., discusses the Mystical Body of Christ in “The Catholic Concept of the 
Church.” 

The book in globo leaves the general impression of a task well done. As a 
whole it is not engrossing, nor breath-taking. It is simply a good collection 
of essays on a variety of broadly legal subjects. What should be said more 
definitely in its favor is this: It is a scholarly contribution to Catholic letters 
and for that Under God and the Law warrants praise. 

West Baden College. Davip C. Bayne. 


Mopern ArMs AND Free Men. A Discussion of the Role of Science in 
Preserving Democracy. By Vannevar Bush. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
Pp. 273. $3.50. 

Written by a high-ranking physicist who has played a substantial part in 
research behind the invention of the atomic bomb, this is a highly optimistic 
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appreciation of the weapons eventually to be used in the Third World War. 
It is optimistic because, in the author’s mind, recent developments annihilate 
one another ; thus, for instance, strategic bombing is no longer possible. The 
main threat to America is the snorkel-equipped U-boat which could launch 
atomic bombs from places close to the vital centers of the nation. But, with 
alertness and preparedness, this country could cope even with this danger. 
The book is addressed to the layman, so that technical problems are only 
superficially touched upon. The exposition of the author’s views is not always 
clear since he is often inclined to speak of too many things at the same time. 
As to the author’s optimism, it must be taken as his personal opinion; the 
majority of experts are by far more pessimistic. Let us hope that the 
experimentum crucis, the Third World War, will never materialize. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


LincoLtn Finps A GENERAL. A Military Study of the Civil War. By 
Kenneth Williams. New York: The Macmillan Company. Vol. I: 
Pp. xviii, 443; Vol. Il: Pp. ix, 445 to 902. $12.50. 

These two volumes which consider the Union leadership down to Grant's 
appointment to command are well written, interesting and well documented. 
Mr. Williams is not of the traditional school which is so broad-minded as to 
have no definite opinions on anything. He is ready to break a lance with 
anyone with whom he disagrees. The Appendix to Volume II is devoted, to a 
large extent, to his reasons for refusing to accept the conclusions of such pre- 
vious writers as R. M. Johnston, Fred Shannon and George F. Milton. 
General Patterson is defended by Professor Williams, for the former fought 
well and the orders he received from Scott were certainly ambiguous. General 
Wool, old and experienced, is highly commended, whereas McClellan’s dila- 
tory tactics and his undermining of Pope arouse the author’s contempt. Maps 
are scattered generously throughout the book, making troop movements clear. 
While the book will appeal chiefly to the historian or the military expert the 
general reader should find it of great interest. 

Newburgh, N.Y. BrotHer Basi Leo. 


Anp Mapty Teacu. A Layman Looks at Public School Education. By 
Mortimer Smith. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Pp. 107. $2.00. 
With this volume, No. XV in the Humanist Library Editions, Henry 

Regnery Company maintains its unusually high quality of publication. Mor- 

timer Smith presents a detailed and convincing indictment of the philosophy 

and practice of the modified progressive education which is largely gaining 
control of the public schools in this country. His language is concrete and 
entertaining, since he avoids the technical jargon which he personally dislikes 
and distrusts. He paints a vivid picture of the dangers inherent in a phi- 
losophy of education which implies that only the experienced is the actual, 
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that denies ultimate values, that in fact “. . . reduces education to a vast 
bubbling confusion” in which “. . . hairdressing and embalming are just as 
important, if not a little more so, than history and philosophy.” 

He sees the danger in a whole context. For the students, such an educa- 
tional background means that they will be able to earn a living, but will be 
incapable of acting as fully matured, creative human beings, able to make 
a choice in terms of moral and intellectual convictions. Only if we can 
develop teachers who can transmit the body of knowledge which is our heri- 
tage from Greek thought and the Christian tradition, as well as teachers who 
can inculcate in their students the need and practice of self-discipline, can we 
produce a student body that is not a rootless growth, all too ready to give up 
the responsibility of freedom into the hands of unscrupulous leaders. It is 
this drift toward totalitarianism that Mr. Smith believes to be the greatest 
danger of our age. 

The discovery that ‘scientific, progressive’ education is pretentious in claims 
and language and often shallow in-aim and accomplishment is not a new one. 
Perhaps because it was the result of a personal experience, Mr. Smith’s service 
on a local school board, that in his instance the criticism has the vitality of an 
original insight. He feels responsible for this ominous situation and he forces 
the reader to realize his own responsibility. 

It seems obvious, however, that modern educators have not changed their 
methods of education without some valid reasons. So-called classical education 
has often been the mere line-by-line torturing of the classics and the monoton- 
ous repetition of formulae which bear no relation to the student’s interests 
and do not help to develop new interests for him. I find it difficult to agree 
that the idea of teaching a child in connection with his own interests is non- 
sense. And surely the idea of American individualism which he praises so 
highly has actually created much of the situation which he deplores. It has 
molded such institutions as the movies, radio and advertising into a greater 
threat to personal creativity and an inducement to physical and moral pas- 
sivity than any school program. Mr. Smith has shown clear perception and 
sound moral indignation in his summary of the failings of public school edu- 
cation today. It will, however, take hard work and vision to create an educa- 
tional program which can incorporate the valid discoveries of science within 


the service of the person. 
New York, N. Y. SALLY CUNNEEN. 


LITERATURE 


THE ArMep Vision. A Study in the Methods of Modern Literary Criticism. 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. xv, 417. $5.00. 
Mr. Hyman concludes this study of modern literary criticism, in the 
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course of which he analyzes the work of Wilson, Winters, Eliot, Brooks, 
Constance Rourke, Maud Bodkin, Caudwell, Spurgeon, Blackmur, Empson 
and Kenneth Burke, with a brief description of an ideal critic and a practical 
critic. His ideal critic, who, he admits, “is of course nonsense, although per- 
haps useful nonsense as a Platonic archetype,’ would combine all the best 
practical techniques and procedures of actual writers. ‘These techniques may 
be recognized under their conventional labels as biographical, psychoanalyticai, 
Marxist, traditionalist, historical, symbolic and so forth. The actual critic 
cannot hope to achieve for himself such a synthesis of qualities. He will 
therefore contribute to some form of “plural, cooperative or collective criti- 
cism,” joining other specialists in symposia which would be plural, but “in a 
very real sense dialectic or dramatistic. From the interplay of many minds, 
even many errors, truth arises... .” 

Here, in fine, is the central thesis of a brilliant, stimulating, but vulgar and 
unsatisfactory book. 

The merits of The Armed Vision are such as require no mediatorship be- 
tween the author and the reader. They are aggressively displayed. They 
consist in wide reading, a flashing style, a power of logical reduction, an 
enriched sense of the multiplicity of our contemporary civilization. Mr. 
Hyman is an accurate reporter of intellectual situations. He knows that 
the characteristic assumptions of modern criticism stem from Darwin, Marx, 
Frazer, Freud and even Dewey, that criticism is developing in a democratic 
way, and that Aristotle anticipated most of the “modern’”’ discoveries. He 
also knows what goes on in literary backrooms. 

In using the term “vulgar” I speak in measured language to describe that 


peculiar tone of inflated egoism with which Mr. Hyman attempts to judge 
the ideas and the personalities of his contemporaries and his eager exploitation 
of personal contacts and “inside” information. Edmund Wilson is dismissed 
as an “introductory critic,” ‘“‘an excellent popularizer’’ who skillfully uses 


“other men’s researches and insights, sometimes without credit.” Yvor 


Winters is “an excessively irritating and bad critic of some importance.” T. 
S. Eliot is damned for fuzzy thinking and “extra-literary” interests. Van 
Wyck Brooks, according to Mr. Hyman, “has become a narrow, embittered 
old gentleman,” afraid to deal frankly with homosexuality in literature. By 
contrast, Maud Bodkin, the psychological critic, and Caudwell, the Marxist, 
come off rather well. With the more technical critics, such as Blackmur, 
Empson, I. A. Richards and Burke, Mr. Hyman is also less condescending. 

At best, criticism of criticism is delicate and unrewarding work. It becomes 
less and less valuable when the critics’ critic has no central point of view of 
his own, or, as in Mr. Hyman’s case, no self-authenticating genius for 
exposition. Vaguely, Mr. Hyman is for modern criticism; vaguely, modern 
criticism is a synthesis of those elements of psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology which have literary reference. The underlying assumption here is that 
modern psychology, sociology and anthropology mean or should mean the 
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same thing to all men. Mr. Hyman is just brash enough to think that his 
own personal understanding of these sciences is truth. Those who differ 
from him are ignored, belittled as mere reviewers or smeared as “professional 
obscurantists.” Mr. Hyman’s very bad manners, however, cannot obscure 
the merits of his quite thorough reportage of much critical writing which has 


not hitherto been brought into focus. 
Fordham University. Francis X. CoNNOLLY. 


Mitton Criticism. Selections from Four Centuries. Edited by James 

Thorpe. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. Pp. vi, 376. $3.00. 

StupigEs IN SPENSER, MILTON, AND THE THEORY OF Monarcuy. By Ruth 

Mohl. New York: King’s Crown Press, Pp. viii, 144. $2.50. 

The fate of a poet’s reputation in the hands of successive generations of 
critics is always cause for wonder. When we consider the history of Shake- 
speare criticism in Ralli’s extended account of it, or examine the judgments 
made on Milton from Dryden to T. S. Eliot as represented in Professor 
Thorpe’s tidy volume, we cannot but be impressed (and oppressed) by the 
relativism which habitually infects and directs the critical process in each 
cultural period and between each cultural period. Yet the persistence of the 
great reputations in the face both of false depreciation and false adulation 
suggests the presence in the highest art of values more intrinsically absolute 
and permanent than a critical relativism will allow, or than can be readily 
apprehended from within a single moment of the cultural flux. 

Perhaps it is only by looking at Milton’s work through the Tory bias of 
Johnson, the liberal bias of Macaulay, the millenarian bias of Shelley, the 
theological bias of C. S. Lewis, the rhetorical bias of T. S. Eliot, that we can 
arrive at anything like a steady view of the thing-in-itself. At the very 
least, through this multiple bias vision, we can become aware of the subjective 
bend in every angle of vision. Thus we may be able, if we will, to stumble 
toward a distinction between subject and object. Happily, time tends to make 
transparent the relativism and subjectivism of the past. Such transparence 
can illuminate the fog in which we strive by warning us against attributing 
an unreal absoluteness to our current insights, techniques, and speculations. 
The tools provided us today by Freud and Marx and Jung and Einstein and 
all the other latter-day prophets will be seen to be as unreliable—but quite 
as useful—as the tools employed, in the confident illusion of finality, by 
Addison, Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold. 

Professor Thorpe’s volume presents, either in full or in well-chosen 
excerpt, the most striking and typical estimates of Milton made by four 
centuries of criticism. Here, for the first time in a single volume, is the 
representative Milton criticism of the Augustans, the romantics, the 
Victorians. The moderns are represented by Hanford, Saurat, Tillyard, Stoll, 
Ransom, Grierson, Charles Williams, Bush, Lewis, Eliot. While no one 
will quarrel seriously with the selections from the past, there may perhaps 
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be some cause for dissatisfaction with Professor Thorpe’s choice of con- 
temporaries. For the range and diversity of Milton criticism in our time is 
even greater than the representation here would indicate. 

Many Miltonists, for instance, will be puzzled at the omission of a highly 
original and germinal critic like A. S. P. Woodhouse whose approach to the 
poetry by way of the intellectual frame of reference has already gone far 
toward giving us a rational key of entry into the sensibility of the seven- 
teenth century, and some insurance against the threat of partisan and 
impressionist pitfalls along the way. A rounded picture of contemporary 
Milton criticism would also, one feels, have to include examples of the new 
formalism (Milton as a baroque artist), and of the approaches through the 
psychology of myth and the sociology of the dialectic. 

However, the volume as it stands should be in the hands of every college 
teacher of Milton and every graduate student of English. And one hopes 
that it will suggest to teacher and student alike the need to think beneath 
the shifting surface history of Milton criticism to the radical and elusive 
problem of value. The main challenge to the serious student of literature 
today is presented, surely, by this confusion of contradictory critical standards 
and methods—a confusion by no means confined to Milton studies, In 
meeting this challenge we must go beyond and beneath “research” and 
“scholarly reconstruction” to a discovery (or a rediscovery) of first principles. 
Academic scholarship and the new technical criticism of poetry between them 
have supplied us with an adequate aesthetic physics. In aiming at an ade- 
quate aesthetic metaphysics we must be prepared not only to take account 
of the diversity of critical biases past and present, but also, in what seems 
to be the crazy restless motion of whim and chance from age to age and 
from school to school, be prepared to seek a dimension which is capable of 
revealing value even if it is incapable of containing it. The absolutes of 
art will always snub the advances of a glib critical absolutism and have never 
been susceptible to a static or mechanical synthesis. Professor Thorpe’s 
volume offers an exciting exercise to anyone who can conceive of the dynamic 
of cultural change and differentiation as providing a partial but indispensable 
revelation of the nature of whole cultures as well as of individual aesthetic 
objects. The quest for absolutes, of course, must not be abandoned. But in 
the quest we should strive to master rather than to bypass the conditions 
imposed not only by a critical relativism but also by the relativistic surfaces 
of history itself. 

Professor Mohl’s Milton studies, in the second volume under review here, 
suffer from an oversimplification of scholarly and critical method. She is 
convinced that the purpose of Paradise Lost, indeed its theme, is “the making 
of the greater man”—and not simply the greater man Christ, not merely the 
predestined few, “but the better human being everywhere.” After contem- 
plating the many-angled vision of Milton given in the Thorpe volume, it is 
difficult for one to take seriously Professor Mohl’s attempt to reduce Paradise 
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Lost to this narrow little thesis. And the heavily documented buttressing 
of her view by an examination of strands of perfectionist thought in the 
whole body of Milton’s work and in seventeenth-century theology both 
Catholic and Protestant, remains mechanical and largely irrelevant. Not 
only does the author fail to “place” her argument in terms of the structure, 
tension, and symbolization of the epic as a poetic whole; she also fails to take 
account of the strains and convolutions in Milton’s development both as poet 
and thinker. Thus she attributes an easy and pious optimism to the later 
work and misses entirely the tortured ambivalence of Paradise Lost. 

The other essays in Professor Mohl’s loosely organized volume are more 
modest in intention and more secure in method. Specialists will be interested 
in the Spenser pieces and in the treatment of “Mum and the Sothsegger.” 
And the study of monarchical theory in Stigel’s poetry has value for anyone 
concerned with the political aspects of the English Reformation. 

Queen’s University, Canada. Matcoim Ross. 


Jane Austen. Facts and Preblems. (The Clark Lectures, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1949). By R. W. Chapman. Oxford: At the Claren- 


don Press. Pp. 224. $3.50. 
Jane Austen. By Elizabeth Jenkins. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


Pp. 410. $4.00. 

More Asout JANE AusTEN. By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. New 

York. Harper & Brothers. Pp. vi, 270. $3.50. 

PEMBERLEY SHADES. A Novel. By D. A. Bonavia-Hunt. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

Parson AusTen’s DauGHTER. A Novel. By Helen Ashton. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. ix, 337. $3.00. 

The most important book in the group under review is R. W. Chapman’s 
Jane Austen: Facts and Problems, which presents significant biographical 
material, the chief problems of Austen scholarship, a survey of source material, 
and an evaluation of the scholarship on Jane Austen. 

Jane Austen came from a writing family, and many of the books about her 
have been written by her descendants, who have had as their sources both 
family papers and personal recollections. The Austen family is very large, 
however, and no one of these biographies has been based on all the manuscript 
material available. When he brought out his edition of Jane Austen’s letters, 
Dr. Chapman endeavored to bring together the various strands of information 
about Jane Austen; and his present book reflects the thoroughness of his 
scholarship and his command of source material. 

Especially admirable is his restraint in the presentation of the more 
difficult biographical problems. A case in point is his treatment of the vexed 
questions of why Jane Austen did not marry and whom she might have 
married. Cassandra Austen’s destruction of many of her sister’s letters and 
her careful editing of those which she kept removed much that was personal 
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and intimate. Dr. Chapman states what is known, indicates the areas where 
we have only conjecture on which to rely, and refrains from reading into the 
material at hand more than the facts warrant. 

Second in importance among the books in this group is Elizabeth Jenkins’ 
biography, which is a competent and scholarly study. Miss Jenkins shares 
with Dr. Chapman the merits of restraint and of an understanding of the 
creative process. She presents with skill and detail the world in which Jane 
Austen lived, and conveys something of the intellectual climate of that world. 
Commendable, too, are the understanding and critical insight which she brings 
to bear upon the novels. 

More About Jane Austen is written in much the same vein as Speaking of 
Jane Austen and quite obviously for the sheer delight of talking about the 
Austen novels, a reason which all Janeites will understand. It may be a bit 
labored in spots, but it is a thoroughly enjoyable collection of essays, which 
all admirers of Jane Austen will welcome. 

There is a tradition, which originated in the Austen family, that Jane 
Austen did not tell all she knew about her characters, and that she and her 
family often discussed the characters in the novels much as if they were 
members of that large and interesting family group. In Pemberley Shades 
Miss Bonavia-Hunt dares to present Georgiana Darcy more fully. The book 
is ostensibly an account of her romance, although she is rather outshone, as 
one might expect, by Elizabeth Bennett Darcy. The novel is, nevertheless, an 
interesting attempt to recapture the Austen mood and manner and to escape 
again into the delightful world she created. 

Parson Austen’s Daughter is a novel about Jane Austen, which would have 
profited by some of the insight and restraint which characterize the work of 
Dr. Chapman and Miss Jenkins. Its chief excellence is the care with which it 
presents the physical background of Jane Austen’s world, the costumes of the 
period, and the furniture in vogue. The author has written, it would seem, 
under the misapprehension that the characters in the Austen novels are really 
portraits of the author and her circle. Jane herself, she assumes, is Elizabeth 
Bennett; Cassandra is Jane Bennett; and Tom Lefroy is Mr. Darcy. She 
proceeds to present Jane Austen’s world according to this mistaken view. 

Perhaps in the hope of recapturing the spirit of the Austen novels, she places 
phrases from the novels in the mouths of various members of the Austen 
circle with some unhappy results. This technique results in some disturbing 
dissonances throughout the book, and the cavalier manner in which various 
members of the Austen circle are tagged as being the originals of various 
characters in the novels is incorrect and for the unwary reader might well 
be misleading. 

It is an interesting commentary on the value of contemporary criticism that 
even so partial a critic as Henry Austen had said of his sister’s novels that 
some had thought her works not unworthy to stand on the same shelf with 
a D’Arblay or an Edgeworth. Today, when these writers are known chiefly 
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to students of the novel, Jane Austen continues to appeal to a wide variety 
of people—to the reading public generally; to other novelists who try to 
re-create her world; and to scholars and critics, who seek to explain her genius 


and define her charm. 
Rochester, N. Y. CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


Dante GasrizL Rossetti. A Victorian Romantic. By Oswald Doughty. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 712. $10.00. 

CurisTINa Rossetti. A Portrait With Background. By Marya Zaturenska. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 311. $4.00. 

“The present,” writes Mr. Doughty in a bumptious prefatory note, “is not 
the time nor is this the place for a critical evaluation of Rossetti’s contribution 
to pictorial and poetic art.”” Why this should be so is not quite clear, 
particularly since the author has taken it upon himself, at great length and 
over matters of some importance, to correct earlier biographers and critics. 
Mr. Doughty, of course, touches upon Pre-Raphaelitism and its multifarious 
productions and upon the effect of the members of the Rossetti circle on one 
another, but his chief concern is being faithful to his exhaustive purpose of 
recounting the development of one whose life seemed at times to be a 
projection of his art. Not precisely a debunking biographer—his reverent 
handling of almost endless detail precludes such an attitude—Mr. Doughty 
has by no means succumbed to Rossetti’s reputed charm. He can speak again 
and again of the “narrow cage” of Rossetti’s life and interests, of the 
“buccaneering spirit” of his dealings with his patrons, and with the “theatrical 
and tawdry” motivations behind much of his poetry. The measure of Mr. 
Doughty’s immersion in biographical detail seems to be the measure of his 
disenchantment. 

The now long-familiar legend of Rossetti and the swan-necked subjects 
of his painting and poetry is given its fullest, frankest investigation here. And 
a curious, unsatisfying, definitely “common” story it is. Rossetti, with his 
crass talk of “‘stunners,” his cool insolence toward Ruskin—of whom, in effect, 
he and Elizabeth Siddal were both pensioners—and his weird animal and 
human menageries, was a most unsympathetic person. Mr. Doughty writes 
of Rossetti’s relations with the pathetic, unloved Lizzie and the ineffable 
Fanny Cornforth of the giggles and “Oh, go along, Rissetty!” with something 
close to loathing. He is more fascinated than repelled, however, by Rossetti’s 
long liaison with Jane Burden Morris, wife of William Morris. Mr. 
Doughty is the first to name Jane (rather than the dead “Sid’’) as the subject 
of many of the “House of Life” sonnets of “regenerate rapture” and the first 
to go into detail about the incredible relationship of the Rossetti and Morris 
households. Rossetti’s was a poetic faculty “‘vitalized almost solely by physical 
passion,” Mr. Doughty contends; and while Rossetti was writing quite 
“fleshly” poems about Jane, poor Morris, his friend and business associate, 
was composing long poems of bitter half-renunciation. It is a fantastic, 
unrewarding picture. 
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The “God-haunted life” of Christina Rossetti, sister of Dante Gabriel and 
herself a poet of stature, dramatizes another aspect of Pre-Raphaelitism, less 
sensational than that associated with Dante Gabriel, but none the less genuine 
for that. Just as William Michael displayed, to a supreme degree, that hard- 
headedness and practicality which was by no means lacking in the P. R. B., 
Christina, “the first and most spiritual of the Pre-Raphaelite heroines,” as 
Miss Zaturenska calls her, is the purest representative of the movement's 
religious fervor. Unlike Mr. Doughty’s book, Christina Rossetti does not shy 
away from literary judgments. The author is herself a poet of competence, 
and the chief effectiveness of her book comes from her enthusiastic sharing of 
Christina’s verse with the reader. It is curious to note how different—at 
times one might almost say indifferent—is her treatment of the known facts 
of the Rossetti story from that given by Mr. Doughty. When it comes to 
religion, Miss Zaturenska, who speaks with unfortunate imprecision of the 
“religious emotion” and of Tractarian “fanaticism,” is less objective than Mr. 
Doughty. She seems to champion Christina’s Anglican cause rather over- 
much. But in spite of the vagueness with which Miss Zaturenska writes of 
the personal lives and issues in her subject’s “background,” her emphasis on 
Christina Rossetti’s artistic achievement is a sound one. Surely the time has 
come when the lives of the Pre-Raphaelites, however engaging in their 
eccentricities, must give way to a fresh evaluation of their work and its rela- 
tion to the traditions of English painting and poetry. 

Georgetown University. Ritey HuGHEs. 


Poems oF Coventry Patmore. Edited, with an Introduction, by Frederick 

Page. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxvii, 506. $3.00. 

Lire AND TIMES OF CovENTRY PaTMoRE. By Derek Patmore. New York: 

Oxford University Press. Pp. xii, 250. $4.50. 

In this new edition of Coventry Patmore’s poems including “Fragments” 
from The Rod, The Root, and The Flower, the poems are arranged chrono- 
logically according to dates of publication. There are indexes and an Intro- 
duction by the editor, Mr. Page, author of Patmore, A Study in Poetry. 
Elsewhere he describes himself as “one who has given up so much more of 
Patmore (all that is fantastic in him) than he ever expected to do.” Here, 
he writes: “No view of Patmore has any value for criticism but that which 
sees him as a son of Wordsworth, a cousin of Herrick, and (in his wit and 
satire) a half-brother of Pope.” Chiefly in his minute care of descriptive 
details in The Angel, Patmore reflects Wordsworth’s influence. But in the 
Odes, his greatest work, he is more akin to Crashaw or Dante. And seldom 
is he “a cousin of Herrick,” whom he described as “that splendid insect.” 
More surprising than these ascriptions is Mr. Page’s attributing to Patmore 
“the love of Nature as Wordsworth and Turner and the Norwich School 
understood Nature.” True, Patmore’s early work reflects something of the 
view of Nature that was Wordsworth’s, Turner’s and “Old” Crome’s. But 
in the Odes, he attains “the understanding that love and its bonds, its 
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bestowal and reception, does but rehearse the action of the union of God 
with humanity—that there is no essential man save Christ, and no essential 
woman except the soul of mankind.” Thus writes Alice Meynell, and Mr. 
Page, in his study of Patmore, said of her: “If I have said anything to which 
she would not consent, then have I said what is not true.” 

Says Mr. Page: ‘That Patmore—a lifelong disciple of Coleridge, a life- 
long student of Swedenborg—should, in middle life, have given his final 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church, is of no relevance to Poetry. 
Poetry knows only the catholic religion of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, of Dante, 
of Shakespeare, of Wordsworth, of Goethe, of Meredith, of Hardy.” But 
becoming a Catholic is not merely a change of allegiance. It is a deepening 
of one’s whole view of Nature, Man, God, love, and life—a change that is 
of the very essence of the poetry it inspires. The most important event in 
Patmore’s life as poet, as well as man, was his conversion to the Catholic 
Church. And any criticism of his life or work that denies this is futile. 

The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore by Derek Patmore, great- 
grandson of Coventry Patmore, originally appeared as Portrait of My Family 
(1935). The chief revisions in this new edition are added illustrations, a 
revised first chapter, and more detailed treatment of Harriet Patmore. Early 
in the volume the author promises “exciting revelations of unpleasant truths 
destructive of the legend that till now has been Coventry Patmore.” But 
unfortunately, his implement of destruction, though frequently unpleasant, 
is not always truth. “Hopkins,” we are told, “considered his religious 
vocation more important than his poetical genius, Coventry Patmore, like 
Hopkins’ other friend, Robert Bridges, felt that his poetic mission transcended 
all religious scruples. “The poet,’ he says, ‘alone has the power of so saying 
the truth, “which is not lawful to utter.”’” Actually, Patmore, after his 
conversion, was at great pains to see that nothing in his poetry conflicted with 
Catholic dogma and practice. His recorded joy in discovering, after his con- 
version, that nothing he had previously written was contrary to the teachings 
of the Church, is a commonplace of Patmorean biographical data. 

The nature of Emily Patmore’s religious life is clearly expressed in a letter 
to her father quoted in the present volume: “As for myself, dear Papa, I will 
not say anything about it; some things are too good to be spoken of ; but you 
must thank God for me, and for yourself for letting me be a Nun.” And yet, 
a few pages earlier, there is cited with approval Osbert Burdett’s statement 
that in the convent Emily Patmore ‘accomplished the terrible task of turning 
her nature upside down, and contorting herself to fit the Procrustean bed 
whereon circumstances, her obscure instincts, and the only half reluctant zeal 
of others, combined to pen her.” Were Coventry Patmore living today, he 
would not hesitate to stigmatize such writing with the withering characteriza- 
tion in Legem Tuam Dilexi, of the cry raised against the religious life in 
post-Reformation England. The spiritual desolation and mental suffering of 
Sister Mary Christina, like the near-despair of Father Hopkins, are not 
peculiarities of the religious life. 
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The most regrettable part of this volume is the interpretation put upon the 
friendship of Patmore and Alice Meynell. When the late Wilfrid Meynell, 
Alice Meynell’s husband, read this chapter in the first edition of the book, 
he remarked quite simply: ‘What extraordinary ideas the young people of 
today seem to have!” Not everyone will react with Mr. Meynell’s miraculous 
charity to such statements as this: “suddenly this infatuation of two intellects 
threatened to become something more dangerous. Alice Meynell drew back 
afraid . . . there is no doubt that Coventry Patmore had fallen physically 
in love with her.” In “The Two Poets,” Alice Meynell reveals what may 
be called the marriage of her mind and Patmore’s. And, as Viola Meynell 
has said, much light is thrown upon their relationship by the poem, “Why 
Wilt Thou Chide?” But in that poem Patmore is addressed: “O strong, O 
pure.” And this is the language of one who fulfilled to the letter Patmore’s 
ideal of distinction which has, as one of its essential qualities, integrity. What 
strange melioration for Patmore is this!—“his infidelities were only spiritual 
or intellectual.” Patmore, for whom, as for his Divine Teacher, essential 
guilt is in the mind and will, “though the external act might be hindered by 
habit, or fear, or prudence.” Of a piece with such criticism of Patmore’s 
conduct, is his great-grandson’s criticism of his poetry, when he borrows 
Osbert Burdett’s allusion to “ ‘the barren mountain air’ of The Unknown 
Eros.” It had been better, had he simply reiterated the frank statement in 
the first edition, that his work “‘does not pretend to be a critical study of 


Patmore’s verse.” 
Boston College. TereENcE L, ConNOLLY. 


MELvILLe. By Geoffrey Stone. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix, 336. $4.50. 

Of three relatively recent books on Herman Melville by Howard Vincent, 
Richard Chase, and Geoffrey Stone, the best one for the general reader or 
beginner is Mr. Stone’s Melville. All of these testify to the recent great 
interest in Melville. There is even in existence today a Melville Society 
where the devout may congregate to discuss the most esoteric facts about the 
Master. Such a risorgimento in Melville scholarship is an excellent thing 
and has long been overdue, for Melville, like Poe, is one of America’s 
indisputable literary geniuses. 

Mr. Stone’s book is especially useful for the general reader, first, because 
it was intended for such a reader, and secondly, because its hypotheses and 
conclusions are, on the whole, sane. If Mr. Stone’s criticisms are not 
especially perceptive and penetrating, neither are they injudiciously daring, 
as is often the case with Mr. Chase’s book, a work exemplifying the folklore 
approach to Melville. And yet, as far as The Confidence Man is concerned, 
even the general reader would do better to turn to Mr. Chase’s commentary 
than to Mr. Stone’s. 

Another defect in this book is the omission of certain aspects and experiences 
of Melville’s life. The fact that much of Mr. Stone’s book was written 
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abroad, and not in this country, accounts somewhat for these strange 
omissions. Such matters, however, will trouble the learned more than the 
general reader. 

Granting Mr. Stone his original intention, one must admit that Melville 
is a good book for the neophyte who wishes to learn something about Mel- 
ville’s life, his background, and the foreground of his writings. One might 
add that Mr. Stone’s book contributes little that is new to Melville criticism ; 
in fact, it represents a synthesis of previous scholarship. One might have 
expected, then, more particular acknowledgments than the general one which 
prefaces the book: “Melville scholars, if they look into it, will recognize 
how much the book is indebted to their labors.” Mr. Stone’s haste to cut 
himself loose from “scholarly impedimenta,” however, regrettably prevents 
him from documenting his borrowings. It is difficult to see how a footnote 
ever impeded the progress of learning! A redeeming feature of Mr. Stone’s 
book is its readableness. It is exceptionally well-written. 

Fordham University. CuHares W. BERNARDIN. 


From THE Mopern REPERTOIRE. Series One. Edited by Eric Bentley. 

Denver: University of Denver Press. Pp. 406. $5.00. 

This is a valuable and important collection of modern plays, almost all 
of which are otherwise unavailable in standard anthologies. Mr. Bentley, 
one of the few serious students of the contemporary theater, has profited by 
his recent travels in Europe on a Guggenheim award, and has modified sev- 
eral judgments handed down in his earlier The Playwright as Thinker. The 
plays represented here cannot be brought into any convenient category, and 
range in time from de Musset’s “Fantasio” and Buchner’s “Danton’s Death” 
to Brecht’s “3-Penny Opera,” Cocteau’s “Infernal Machine,” and Yeats’s 
“A Full Moon in March.” The critical notes on the separate plays are 
brief but of a high order, and since the author’s claim that dramatic art has 
not been very consciously understood cannot be denied one ought to look 
forward to an attempt by Mr. Bentley to do for drama at least what Percy 
Lubbock did for the novel in The Craft of Fiction. 

The book presumes that the serious student of modern drama will have 
already digested the complete works of Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, Chekhov, 
and Pirandello. Succeeding volumes of this series, which might make avail- 
able Giraudoux’s “The Trojan War Will Not Take Place,” Obey’s “Noah,” 
and Claudel’s “Partage de Midi” ought to be eagerly welcomed. 

It is hard to see why Schnitzler’s “Round Dance” deserved a place in 
this volume, being nothing more than a tour de force, or how, except to 
rationalize limitations of space, Mr. Bentley can read “Sweeney Agonistes” 
as a more fully rounded treatment of the Orestes theme than Eliot’s later 
“Family Reunion.” 

Fordham University. JosepH E. CUNNEEN. 
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